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The FRENCH THEATRE» 


7 HENTI had the hondur o 
* paying a viſit at the Hotel de 
Parlement d. Angleterre, to the onl 7 
traveller from England with whom 
Vox. II. B I had 


12 5 | 
| T had the good fortune to converſe 
while I was at Paris, and from 
whom, I was aſſured, 1 ſhould 
obtain ſome valuable information; 
he queſtioned me concerning the 
uſe I had made of my time; where 
L had been, and what I had ſeen ? 
Whether I had been at Verſailles, 
at St. Cloud, at the Palais Royal, 
to ſee the beſt collection of pictures 
in France, &c. &c. I anſwered, 
that, as my time was ſhort, and I 
had buſineſs to do as well as curio- 
fity to ſatisfy at Paris, 1 feared 1 
muſt reſerve many things againſt | 


another viſit, Have you been, 
| | kid 


131 
ſaid he, at the French theatres ? 
When I anſwered in the negative: 
you muſt: go, ſaid he, if you wiſh 
for the beſt opportunity of imptov- 
ing yourſelf in the French lan 
guage ; na method in the world is 
ſo good as to read the play widls. 
it is acting. and to hear how it is 
ſpoken at the fame time: I go 
every night myſelf with the view | 
of keeping up my French, and 
find it extremely uſeful. Having 
received this good advice, I deter» 
mined to follow it as faft as poſ- 
fible: and, as the moſt proper of 
the three theatres ſeemed to be the 
B 2 Comedie 
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Comedie Francos i/e, in the palace of 
the Thuilleries, 1 enquired for the 
play-bills : the tragedy of Corio- 
lanus was given out for the even- 
ing: I applied to my bookſeller, 
who furniſhed me with a copy of 
the play, and 1 promiſed myſelf 
ſome advantage from the experi- 
ment. The plays begin ſo early at 
Paris, that they are over at about 
a quarter paſt eight, I went rather 
too late, and the play was begun: 
however, I produce my book, and 
liſten to the performance; I look 
for the place, but am not able to 
find the part they are upon: I turn 
the 


I „ 9 . 


TE 
the leaves backwards and for- 
wards, and ſtill to as little purpoſe 


. 8s before. Bleſs me! thought I, 


my French has all forſaken mel! 


1 either cannot ſee or cannot hear. 


At length, after much perplexity, 


I diſcoyer that my Coriolanus i is not | 


the Coriolanus they are acting, but 


totally different i in the plan, and 


different in the Dramati: Perſons *, 


* C'eſt tel le Ileu d'avertlr les etrangers, 


qui deſirent ſe proeurer les pleees qui ſe Jouent 


fur le theatre des eomddies Francoifes et 
Ttallennes, qu'lls delvent s'adreſſer dlrect- 
ment ches la veuve Duchefne, libraire, rue 
8t, Jacques, au Temple de Godt, IIe 
ſoront aſſurés d'avolr les bonnes sdltions, 


et au prix ordinaire, ſans quol ils riſque» 


„ ront 
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F put away my ſpurious book; and, 
as I am to have leſs help from my 
eyes, I depend more upon my 
ears, which, with a cold 1 had 
caught, were but ill prepared for 
the diſappointment. ' I came to 
the theatre, as I confeſs, with a 
prepoſſeſſion common to Englith- 
men, that the volatile lively ge- 
nius of the French nation could 
not enter, with Judgment, into 
the ſpirit of tragedy; J rather 
wiſhed for a comedy, having per- 
W myfolf that the manner 


ront Pavoir uw” n comrelits, 5 
— fautes. 33 e 
would 
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Would make the fnatter ridliculduv. 
But 1 found it quite other wife: 
1 found the utmoſt dighity and 
propriety of action, force of ex. 
preffion, and all the graces 'ther 
make elocution perfect. In ſhort, 
with my ſurprize at what I had 6 
little expected, and the affecing 
matter of the plot liſelf, my atten- 
tion was fo deeply engaged in the 
ſeene between Cormlanu, and his 
mother, that I-fet ow dun 
Abet this time a very calamit- 


ors acciderit befel 4 protmiſinng 


young man, the eldeſt fon of Ma- 
1 B 4 dame 


* F 
pn 


dame ——, a widow,' in whoſe 
houſe we lodged at Paris, He was 
in training for the army, and, it 
was ſaid, a commiſſion had lately 
been purchaſed for him, In fenc- 
ing, his antagoniſt puſhed - him ſo 
forcibly in the breaſt with his foil, 
that a part of it broke off, and the 
fractured blade going upwards, | 
out of its direction, wounded one 
of his eyes, and pierced him to 
the brain, penetrating far into his 
head. He took an handkerchief 
from his pocket, and clapping it 
to his eye with his hand, leaned 
his head upon a table and expired 
| imme- 


alk. 
immediately. This is not the 
only inſtance, by a great many, in 
which a mock-fight has ended in 
real death, 
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There is a ſeaſon of vacation, at 
Paris, from the beginning of Au- 
guſt to the end of September; dur- 
ing which, the public repoſitories, 
that are uſually open to ſtrangers, 


are ſhut up. This put me to ſome 


inconvenience, becauſe there was 


no gaining acceſs to them without 


ſome intereſt and a particular appli- 
cation. Many of the principal 
people in office were alſo out of 
5 town. 
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town. Three places yet remained 
which 1 wanted very much to ſte; 
the Royal Obſervatory, the Library 
of St. Genevieve, and the King's 
Cabinet, together with the or 
dens. 5 

A worthy 3 qenthomas; 
* refides- at Paris, and who did 
me many kind offices, introduced 
me to one of the aſtronomers, 
Monſieur Feaurat, who very po- 
litely gave himſelf the trouble of 
ſhewing me the Obſervatory. It 
is a building, compoſed of ſtones, 
exactly ſquare, and uncommonly 


. By the flatneſs of the roof, 
which 


! 
j 


* 3 


which is paved with bricks, the 
wet has penetrated, and, by waſh- 
ing the mortar from the joints. of 


the ſtone, has hurt the. whole 


ſtructure. Why it was not cover- 


ed with lead I cannot conceive, as 
the arches of tone underneath 
were ſtrong enough to bear any 
weight that might be neceſſary for 
their own preſervation. - From the 
northern window there is a de- 
lightful proſpect of the city of 
paris. The domes that ariſe in 
different quarters, the palaces, 


monaſteries, churches, and public 
buildings, every where diſtributed, . 


and 


[- 13 1 
and the rural verdure of gardens 
and public walks, intetmixing it- 


ſelf with the whole, form as rich © 


a view as can well be preſented to 
the eye; and the perfect clearneſs 
of the air, in which no ſmoke is 
viſible, permits us to take in every 

part of it without i interruption. If - 
Oxford were ten times as big as it 
is, the adjacent country level on 
all ſides, and the water which ſur- 


rounds it went through the middle 
of the city, it would have much 
the ſame appearance with Paris. 
Through the center of the whole 
bunding: of the obſervatory, - there 


IS 


— * 
— 


is a circular well, which is conti- 
nued as far under the ground as 
the building itſelf is raiſed above 


it; and at this depth, to which 


we deſcend by a. winding ſtair- 
caſe of ſtone, af one hundred and 
ſeventy. ſteps, there are ſubterra- 


_ neous paſſages, or narrow alleys, 
with ſtone walls on each fide, which 


ſeem more extenſive - than the 
building itſelf, and branch out 
into many directions. They con- 


duct us to a cave or grotto, from 


the roof of which the water, hav- 
ing penetrated all the way from 
the top of, the- obſervatory, diftils 

con- 


1 is 1 

8 to the flogr, and there 
forms a petrified cruſt, It was the 
office gf a poor bare-faated woman 
and het child to attend us, with 
a lighted: torch, through all the 
various turnings af this. cold and 
damp labyrinth; and, it ſeemed 
to me, as if We muſt have been 
irrecoverably loſt if the light had 
gone out. | 

This. edifice was erected in the 
reign of Louis the fourteenth, 
when all the arts and ſciences, as 
the French expreſs themſelves, 
were ready to run at bis command. 


On the floor of the upper ſtory 
there 


E 
there is a line of braſs upon the 
pavement, which is the meridian 
that was afterwards continued to 
the ſouth of France by a ſucceflion 
of rrigonometrical operations, and 
even into Spain itſelf. The obſet= 
vatory being now in a ruinous con- 
dition, and the apartments, where 
the beſt inſtruments were kept, 
abſolutely fallen into rubbiſh, I 
could hear of no inſtruments that 
are ſtill retained, except one mural 
quadrant, which Mr, FJeaurat 
ſhewed me in his own apartment. 
Its radius is no more than four 
feet, and, inſtead of a Nonius« 

„ plate 


tel 

plate for the ſubdivifions of the 
arc, it Ras only the plain diagenat 
lines, with a fcrew, Wich works 
at the index, to diſtinguiſh" the 
fin ole minutes. There are inftri- 
ments ar Pärie, made, as 1 ad 
informed, by Mr. Bird, of the" beſt” 
modern conſtruction ; but they are 
not found at the Obſervatory, I 
could not help boaſting of the 
flouriſhing ſtate of aſtronomy in 
our univerſity of Oxford, whoſe 
| new Obſervatory is more com- 
pletely and ſumptuouſly furniſhed 
than any other in the world, and 
will rather be improving. in years 

Vor. II. 5 to 


to come, as we have reaſon to 
hope, than falling into ruin. The 
day after I had been at the Obſer- 
vatory, I was telling a learned 
perſon that I had ſeen it: to which 
he anſwered only in theſe two 
word via Ni rudera 40 


+ 


Sr. Gente 
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GT, "GENEVIEVE and DR. Cons 
RAYER, 


Monſieur feline, the Hebrew 
'profeſſor, did me the honour of 
Introducing me to the canons of 
St. Genevieve, for a ſight of their 
curious library; and it happened 
that ſome other company were 
going through it at the ſame time, 
to whom we joined ourſelves. 
This library is a grand room in 
the form of a croſs, about three 


hundred feet in length and breadth, 
oY GR with 


19 

with a dome finely painted in the 
center. Toward the end of one 
of the arms of the croſs, a door 
opens into a range of apartments, 
which are furniſhed with antiqui- 
ties and natural curioſities. The 
collection of minerals and foſſile 
is very conſiderable. Among the 
extranedus foſſils there was a pile 
a ted echinus of cryſtal, 4 curious 
and elegant ſpecimen; alſo ſome 
the cornu ammonis; they conſiſt of 
a ſparry ſubſtaace which. filled the 
chambers..of the ſhell, and took 
All the elegant minute Hexures of 
Sg On 3 | them, 


FE. oy © 
them, while the ſubſtance of the 
ſhell itſelf is diſſolved and periſhed. 
We have the like in Oxfordfire, 
and 1 have found of them in 
Northamptonſhire: but the ſam ples 
in this collection were larger and 
fairer than any I have ſeen in Eng» 
land and, what is very remark- 
able, there is 8 cockle-ſhell ſtick 
ing in the ſpar of one of the largeſt 
vertebrae. How it could come to 
paſs, that the teſtaceous ſubſtance of 


the cornu ammonis ſhould” periſh, 
where the ſubſtanee of the eockle- 
ſhell was preſerved, is more tas} 


can n. or conjecture. 
Ccz Among 
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Amongſt the rarities, there is the- 
ſkeleton of a man dried in the ſands: 
of Africa, with all the muſcles 
eomplete and exactly preſerved :. 
there is likewiſe a good- portrait: 
picture of ſtone, in exceeding. 
ſmall reſſeræ of moſaie work. 

In a cabinet of coins, there are 


ſome extraordinary relies of anti- 


braſs plate of the weight of four 


aſſi, with the figure of an ox upon 


it. In ſome of the divifions of 
this repofitory, there are a multi- 


tude of dies of ſteel, made at Pa- 


doua, for the ſtrikin g of counter- 


ens 9 feir 
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ſeit Roman coins, The ſenior 
canon, who exhibited the collec- 
tion, took ſome of them in his 
Rand to ſhew me, and told me, 
with a very ſignificant look, that 
theſe dies were made for firiking 
the Roman coins that fill the ca- 
binets in Englance. 
While we were 3 
this part of the collection, ſome 
of the gentlemen preſent queſtion- 
ed me about father Courayer, 
whether he was ſtill alive in Eng- 
und? L made anſwer, that as Thad 
heard nothing to the contrary, I 
* it poſñible for him to be 

C 4 ſtitÞ 
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Aill living, but in extreme old 
age; the late zrcbbiſhop Secker, | 
ſome little time before his death, 
Having informed me that he then 
dyelt ; in privacy at Ealing, or ſome 
little villege near to London: and 
1 find I Was right in my conjeo- 
ture; he was then alive; but died 
aboyt 2 month after my return 
from France, at ninety:ſive years 
of age, in Downing-/treet, Wiht- 
munſter. The ſaid father Courayer, 
was himſelf once a capen of St, 
Genevieve, who came over to Eng- 
land, and wrote a defence of the 
Treg ordinations in the F rench 
lan- 


7 


ſtreet. 
Ll 
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language, maintaining the ſucceſ- 
fon of the Engliſh epiſcopacy 


againſt a all the objedtions from. the 


church of Rome. His book made 
a great noiſe at the time; it is 


now in the hands of many curious 
people, and has never been refuted, 


1] have been ſo fortunate as to 
eollect ſeveral ancedotes CoAcer ging 


this extraordinary perſon, from a 


worthy gentleman who lived in 
intimacy with him for ſeveral 


years “; and I ſhall beg leave to 


James Smyth, Eſq; of Upper Grofvenor- 
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5 of my narrative by inſerting thens 


in this place. . 
He was born at Rouen | in the 
year 168 1. When he was a canon 


regular and librarian at the church 


of St. Genevieve, he applied to- 
archbiſhop Wake for the reſolution 


of ſome doubts, concernirig the 
epiſcopal ſucceſſion in England, 
and the validity of our ordinations ;. 


being encouraged thereto by the 
friendly correſpondence which had 
paſſed between the archbiſhop and 
the late Dr, Du Pin of the Sor- 
bonne, The archbiſhop ſent him 


exact copies of the proper records, 


atteſted: 


[Si 
atteſted by a notary public ;; and! 
on theſe he built his defence of 
the Engliſh ordinations, which: 
Was publiſhed in Holland in. the 
year 1727. For this book the 
univerſity. of Oxford gave him a. 
doctor's degree: and, I am in- 
formed, there is a. Latin ſpeech, 
| preſerved. at Oxford, which. he. 
either ſent or ſpoke,. in return for 
the honour conferred upon him. 
The original papers, which the 
archbiſhop ſent over to Courayer, 
together with ſeveral letters which 
paſſed concerning the terms of a 


projected reconciliation between 
the 


© 28 1 
the churches of F. rance and Bug- 
lands are extant in private hands 1 50 


. „ They are now in the poſſelion of the 
 reverend Ofwwnd Beauvoir, maſter of the 
King's ſchool at Canterbury, whoſe father 
was concerned with archbiſhop ue in the 
correſpondences The author of The Con 
feſffiinah, who took up his pen with the 
pious purpoſe of making rogues and hypo- 
erites of all the beſt men, that have adorn- 
ed this ehureh, ſince the reformation, falls. 
| foul upon the memory of the archbiſhop 
for hly charitable treaty with the divines 
of the Sorbonne, as If he had formed a 
ſeheme for yielding up the proteſtant 
doctrines to the church of Rome: though 
this whole affair, on the part of the arch. 
biſhop, was conducted with all poſſible: 
fidelity and reſplution.z. ſuch as will do him 
honour with the lateſt poſterity, The 
reader may ſeo him well vindicated againſt 
4 tb 
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and ſome of them are publiſhed in 
the Biographia Britannica . 
The cardinal De Nwailler, being 
highly offended ' with the book, 
the matſhal D NoarHer, his bro 
ther, endeavoured: to pacify him 
and reſtore Cour to hiv favour 3 
| but without ſavceſh, While the 
danger of a proſecution, or tather 
4 perſecution, was depending, it 
was (thought moſt adviſible. that 
he ſhould take refuge in Eg! 
dut ** was in fo nid hafto © on thi 


\ f 


ths makialots 0 . 0 la 
Dr, Riala s firſt Letter, p. 86, KG. 
* bes the Life of Archbllhop Wale, ” 
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'occaſion, that he made a ſlow jours 
ney to Calait in a ſtage coach, and 


was detained there ſome time by u 
contrary wind, ſo that he mighteaſily 
have been apprehended, However, 
he got ſafe to Eng/and, where he was 
well received: but he complained 
to archbiſhop Male, that it was a 


bad country for a religious man 
to reſide in, on account of the un- 


happy differences in religion, by 
which mutual charity is deſtroyed , 
and the liberty which many take 
of blaſpheming againſt the doc- 
trines of chriſtianity, and corrupt- 


ing the minds of the people, The 


marquie 
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marquis of Blandford ſoon mals 


him @ preſent of fifty pounds by 


the hands of [Nicholas Mann, Eſq. f 


who was afterwards maſter of the 
Charter- houſe, 
culty he obtained 4 penſion of one 


With ſome diffi= 


hundred pounds a year from the 


court yz and having tranſlated father 


Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent into French, he dedicated 
it to queen Caroline, who increaſed | 
his penſion to two hundred 


pounds 3 and, by the ſale of the 


work he raiſed fifteen hundred 
pounds more. He gave ſixteen 
hundred pounds to lord Feverſbam 


13 1 
EL 
for an annuity of one hundred 
pounds per annum, which he en- 
joyed for fifty years, Thus be 
roſe, by degrees, to very eaſy eir- 
cumſtances, which were made fill 
mare ſo by the reception which 


his agreeable and edifying conver- 


ſition procured him among great 


- people, with many of whom it 


was his cuſtom to live for ſe- 
veral months at a time. He was 
occaſionally generous fo ſome of 
his relations in France. He had 
tio ſiſters who were nuns; and to 


this day has a brother living at 
Paris in the profeſſion of the law, 


to 


FE % J 
to whom he gave a handſome gold 
ſnuff-box, which had been pre- 
ſented to him by queen Caroline. 
His works were many, and” all in 
French. He tranſlated '-Sleidan's 
Hiſtory of the Reformation ; and 
wrote a ſecond defence in ſupport” 
of his firſt, apainſt the arguments 
of the Jeſuits, ' father Harduin, 
cardinal Tencin, &c. In diſcour(- 
ing about religious ſubjects, he 
was reſerved and cautious, avoid- 
ing controverſy as much as poſſi- 
ble. He never had any good opi- 
nion of Bower, who came over 
| hither to write his Hiſtory of the 
r - Popes : 


1. 6: L 
Popes: he accuſed him of pretend - 
ing to collect from books which 
he had never ſeen ; and ſaid he was 
a dark myſterious man, of a very 
ſuſpicious character. He was 
taken ill on Tue/day the 15th day 
of Oclober, and died on the Thurf. 
day following; ſinking naturally 
under the burden of his years, 
which were far beyond the com- 
mon age of man. He declares in 
his will that he dies a catholic, 
but not according to all the modern 


doctrines .of the church of Rome, 
Soon after his retirement to Eng- 
land he went to a prieſt, of the 
| Rowifh 
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Romiſh chureb, for confeſſion, and 
told him who he was, The prieſt 
dared not take his confeſſion, be- 
cauſe he was excommunicated 
but adviſed him to conſult his Su- 
perior of gt. Genevieve. . What 
was the iſſue of this application, 

we khow not; but it is certain 
that, when in London, he made it 
his practice to go to maſs; and, 
when in the country at Ealing, be 
conſtantly attended the ſervice of 
the pariſn church, declaring, at 
all times, that he had great ſatis- 
faction in the Prayers of the 
church of England. The Feſhits | 
tors WY were 


41 
were his worſt enemies; yet when 
that order was 5 ſuppreſſed, His 
great humanity lamented the fate 
of many poor men, who were 
thrown out of their bread, and 
caſt, in a helpleſs ſtate, upon the 
wide world. At his own defire he 
was buried in the cloyſter of Weſt» 
minſter abbey, by Dr. Bell, chap- 
lain to the princeſs Amelia. He 
left 500 l. to St. Martius pariſh, 
and 200 l. to the pariſh of St. 
Margaret's, Weſtminſter, in which 
he died; with many other private 
legacies to bis friends in England. 


The 


4 
_ The reader, I hope, will par- 
don this digreſſion, and return 
with me to the muſeum of St. Ge- 
xevieve, in which there are many 
curioſities beſides © thoſe - already 
mentioned ; particularly the head 
of Cartouche the highwayman, ex- 
actly taken in plaiſter of Paris, 
the moſt politic and adventrous 
captain of banditti that ever the 
world produced; but all his ad- 
ventures and eſcapes , at length, 


® This famous robber was concealed. at 
an inn in France, to which a party of dra- 
goons came in queſt of him, He put on 
the dreſs of a prieſt, introduced himſelf 
into their company, dined and drank with 
| D 3 „ um. 


1 
ended upon the wheel. There 
was one ſmall cabinet containing 
the extraneous foſſils of France, 
of which I would willingly have 
feen more than I did ; but was fear- 


them, and talked upon the affair of Car- 
touche : but, before they roſe from table, 
he took ah opportunity to flip into the 
fable, and throw off his habit ; then, 
cutting the girths of all the other horſes, 
he mounted himſelf upon the beſt of them, 
and, as he rode off, gave an alarm of 
Cartouche, The dragoons ran out to take 
Horſe ; but when they put their feet 'ints 
the ſtirrups, their ſaddles turned round, 

and the delay and confuſion, which inter- 
fered defore they could enter upon the 
purſuit, gave him an opportunity ho 
eſcaping for that Une. 5 
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fob of treſpaſſing too long'upon the 
patience of the gentlemen; - Who 
had already given ebemſelves a 
great deal of trouble. 

Amongſt the company that ate. 
tended in this circuit; there was 4 
young gentleman from the fouth. 
of France, who ſeemed to be about 
_ five and twenty years of age, and 
was in the habit of an eccleſiaſtic. 
His perſon was handſome and 
gracefal ; his addreſs polite aud 
friendly; he ſpoke Latinfluently- 
and correctly; he was familiar 
with all the branches of natural 
n ; and ſpoke with critical 

| . judg- 
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judgment upon every ſpecimen 


that occurred of the minerals and 
foſſils. Before we left the library, 
he told me he was a ſtranger at 
Paris as well as myſelf; that he 
had many other places to viſit, 
and ſhould be glad to meet me at 


any of them. Nothing could be 


more agreeable to me than ſuch a 


propoſal ; being ſenſible of how 
great advantage it would be to 
myſelf, to examine any thing cu- 


rious in the company of a perſon, 
ſo capable of improving every op- 


pPortunity of this kind, by his own 


learned obſervations. Monſieur 


FA Aubenton. 
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2 4 Aubenton had favoured me with 
d 2 note, informing ' me that 1 
. might ſee the king's cabinet the 
t next day, an hour before noon. 
: When he had promiſed to meet me 


| there, we left the library, and ra- 
tired to our reſpective parts of the 

city. ; 
I be ſociety of St. Ging is 
one of the richeſt in France. They 


are, at this time, building a mag- 
nificent new church, the length 
of which is above three hundred 
and fifty Eogliſh feet it has been 
in hand twenty years, and it will 

be 
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be ten more before it is finiſfiedi. 


The deſign is after the beſt mo- 


dels of Grecian- architecture. The 


Corinthian pillars of the periſtyle 
are exceedingly fine, and above 


five feet and a half in diameter.. 


It ſurpriſed me very much to ſee 


the ſtone of theſe columns look. 


nearly as fair and as white as writ- 


ing paper, while the foliage of the 
capitals ſeems almoſt as thin. A 
building preſerving ſuch: a com- 


plexion, in the midſt of a large 
and populous city, is a certain 


ö proof that the air of paris is not 
troubled 


0 
1e 
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troubled with thoſe ſooty exhala- 


lations, the effects of which are ſo 


ſoon vifible on all the buildings of 
ſtone erected at London, 


* * 4 * 
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A TRADER in VERTU. 


The next morning, about 
breakfaſt time, I was enquired 
after by a perſon, whom I remem- 
| bered to have ſeen, the day before, 
in one of the rooms of the library 
of St. Genevieve, and took him 
ſor a gentleman of curioſity, who 
came there to look about him.] He 
told me he had met me there the 
day before, and had brought ſome 
curious things to ſhew me. I 
found he was an artiſt, who trad- 

ed 


. 
ed in theſe articles, and had many | 
of them to diſpoſe of. He ſhewed | 
me a pair of ſleeve · buttons, ſet 
with four pieces of ambar, each of 
which had a ſmall beetle, or ſpi- 
der, or fly, in it, moſt exquiſitely 
preſerved. He had likewiſe a ſet 
of coat buttons, in which was tbe 
like ambar, every piece of it with 
a perfect inſect, and ſome of them 
very beautiful. For theſe latter 
he aſked at the rate of a guinea for 

each; for the ſleeve- buttons a 
guinea and half. He had beſides, 
many pebbles of ambar to diſpoſe 
of, incloſing ſtore of inſeRs:: one 
ſpecimen 


1 
ſpecimen of which I purchaſed of 
him for a French crown, with 
ſeveral very perfect flies and gnats 
in it, and brought it with me to 
England. From tire cheapneſs of 
all theſe commodities, - I ſtrongly 
ſuſpected that the ambar, in all of 
them, was counterfeit, and fo does 
every perſon to whom 1 have men- 
tioned this circumftance : but, if 


it is a counterfeit, the compoſition | 


has fo many of the properties of 
ambar, that I have not been able 
as yet to detect it, by any trials I 
have made upon it. Anbur is 
* in * in the cliffs of 
** 4 Aix, 


Tx #2; 1} 

Aix, in Provence, and upon the ſea 
ſhore at Marſeilles; whether it 
is found, in ſuch plenty as to 
afford us ſuch curious ſpecimens 
at ſo low a price, is the queſtion 
to be determined. 


— 


* 
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The KinG's CABINET. 


The king's cabinet is a ſort of 
pavilion, at the-entrance of the 
Royal Botanical Garden, It would 
be ſuperfluous to enter upon a par- 


ticular deſcription of it, now the 


articles of natural hiſtory are ſo 
much better underſtood than they 
uſed to be, and the prime collec- 
tions of England ſo much increaſed 
of late years. The chief excel- 


lence of this collection conſiſts in 


the admirable order with which 
the 
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the numerous articles are titled, 
claſſed, diſpoſed, and ſhewn to 
the beſt advantage, ſo that the po- 
ſition of one does not intercept 
the poſition of another. The co- 
rallines are remarkably fine; the | 
varieties of minerals, gems, and 
precious ſtones, too 'abundant for 
deſcription ;' the - extraneous foſſils 
have many capital ſpecimens, par- 
ticularly of the various kinds of 
nautili and cornua ammonis, The 
belemnite is here underſtood to ' be 
the appendage of a ſhell, like the 
ſpines of the echinus : but it has no 
affinity to them in any one reſpect, 
Ver. . 3 and 


1 


and there is little doubt to be 
made that it is a ſheath, ſui generic, 
" incloling a ſhell of the kind called 


ortliaceratites, and related, not to 
the nautilus, but to the cornu am- 
anonis. The ſamples of this foſbl 


body were but indifferent. There 
is one nautilus of an uncommon 


ſize and figure: : it is two feet and 
half i in diameter, and not ribbed on 
the outſide, but foliated, as the cornu 


ammonis ſometimes is, when the 


flexures of the diaphragms appear on 
the ſurface. There is alſo. a nau- 


tilus Gracorum i in flint 3 and ſome 
very fine maſſes of ſhells attached 


to 
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io flints. But what is moſt remark- 
able of all, is the hand of a woman 
pertified, and of the colour of the 
turquoiſe ſtone, which is petrified 
ivory. It is reported to have been 
dug up in a church- yard but the 
hmiſtory of it did not ſeem to de 
well aſcertained. I never met 
with any relies of the homan bo- 
dy like this, except two human 
teeth in my own poſſoſſion, which 
are well preſerved, and of the eo- 
lour of the turqtoife, which is « 
Saxon green. 1 cannot give their 
biflory, farther than that I found 
3 in the collection of a perſon 
Ba deceaſed, 


deceaſed, among ſeveral other 
foſſile bodies, which were extract 
ed from gravel-pits on the bor- 
ders of Leiceſterſhire. 

In the apartments furniſhed with 
dried animals, from all parts of 
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the world, there were ſome newly 
diſcovered and moſt elegant birds, 
with a ſpecimen of the horned 


viper, &c. which were communi- 
_ cated by Mr, Bruce, a late travel- 


ler, who'is a native of Scotland, 


| Two learned gentlemen were pre- 
| ſent in the rooms, one of whom I 
| ſuppoſed to be Monſieur Buffon, 


the celebrated naturaliſt, &c. who 
| was 


U 


tid 

was ſo obliging as to anſwer ſeveral 
of my queſtions about the foſſil 
bodies, and ſpoke with me either 
in Enghſh, Latin, or French. 
When we were examining ſome of 
Mr. Bruce%s birds, the other gen- 
tleman complained that this inge- 
nious traveller did not ſeem to be 
accepted in England according to 
his merits; as if ſome groundleſs 
jealouſy | had excluded him from 
the rank he ought to hold, as a 
virtuoſo and natural hiſtorian ; but 
that they had a very high opinion of 
him at Paris. J had no other way 
of accounting for this, than by 

EZ; ſouppoſing 


=_—_ 
ſuppoſing. that Mr. Bruce had 


offered himſelf at an unfavourable. 


time, when the public curioſiiy 
had been, exhauſted, and almoſt 


jaded, by the late accounts from 


the South Seas, I could not help 
adding, that it was much to be 
lamented, if faction and. jealouſy 


could be ſuppoſed to have taken 


place among men of ſcience and 


curioſity, all of whom have an 
equal right ta the gratitude of the 


public, when they add any thing 
to the common ſtock. It would 
ill become me to interfere as a 


moderator in ſuch nice matters, 


eſpecially 
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L 
eſpecially when I am not maſter 
of the merits of the cauſe : but 
þ have heard, ſinee I returned 10 
| England, that the people, on this 
ſide of: the water, thought Mr., 
Bruce had ſratcely done juſtice to 
his on country, when he deli- 
vered up ſotne of his prime curio- 
fities to enrich the collection oF : 
the French king. 20 
When L had examined the con- 
tents of the Royal Cabinet, as far 
as the time would allow, I de- 
frended to the Botanical Garden; 
but as the day was ſhowery and 


unpleaſant, we could catch but 4 
E 4 ſhort 
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ſhort interval in a place, where 1 
could have ſpent much more of my 
time very agreeably, and ſhould cer- 


tainly have done ſo, had it not been 


too remote from the quarter in 
which we reſided. 1 applied my- 
ſelf chiefly to examine the rare 


plants which are natives of France, 


and, which are ranged together not 


far from the green-houſe : but the 


weather would permit me to take 
no more than a cutſory view of 


them. Tribes of exotics are to be 


ſeen in all places; too many of 
which have neither uſe nor beauty 
to recommend themz nothing 

but 


@Qa-- 
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but mere noveliy, variety, and 
expence of culture. Wherever 2 
botaniſt is, the plants of te © ſoil 
will, of 'courfe, be, at that time, 
the firſt objects of his attention. 
It was probably owing to the 
unfavourableneſs of the weather, 
that the young eccleſiaſtic, whom 
I had. ſeen at St. Genevieve, did 
not meet me according to his in- 
tention, This was a great diſap- 
pointment to me; and I have rea- 
ſon to think the reader loſes ſome- 
thing by it, which might have 
rendered this account more valu- 


able, When I returned to ſome 
of 
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that day with their company, I 


deſcribed this gentleman to them; 
not without lamenting my own 
misfartune, in having met with a. 
perſon, of ſuch extenfive know- 


ledge, and amiable qualifications, 


only to be without the hope of 


ſeeing him any more in this world: 


Mis 


of my friends, who honoured: me 
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MisrAK ES of TRAVELLERS: * 


When we hear of things we 
have never ſeen, we are eaſily im- 
poſed upon by truſting to the fly- 

ing evidence of common report: 
and when we ſee what we never 
faw before, we are very apt to- 
take a matter wrong, Many 
errors become current and popu- 
lar on theſe principles, where 
there is, perhaps, not the leaſt in- 
tention of deceiving in thoſe who 
ſet them adrift, I had been in- 

formed, 
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formed, before I went into France, 


that from the daily, or rather 


_ nightly, inſtances of robbery and 


murder on the Pont Neuf, there 
was Aa grate placed acroſs the 


ſtream, in a certain part of the 
river Seine, with a deſign to ſtop 


thoſe dead bodies, which are 


thrown over into the water, to 
prevent diſcovery. When I en- 


quired, of our F rench attendant, 
what ground there was for ſuch a 
ftory, he held up his hands with aſto- 
niſhment, aſſuring me, he hadwalked 


over that brid ge, ſor ſome years, at all 
hours of the night, and never ſaw 
\ | OF 
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or heard of ſuch an accident. 


Strangers, however, are cautioned, 
with ſome reaſon, againſt walking 


in the ſtreets of Paris late - at 
night: if they go on foot, they 


| ſhould avoid: going too near the 


fide, where ill-defigning people, 
who wait at the end of. little bye 
alleys, have an opportunity of 
whipping them through the body 


with a ſmall ſword as they paſs 


along, and of ſnatching them out 


of the way to be plundered and 
ſtripped. 1 was told of an Engliſh 
young gentleman, Who was at a 
coffee · houſe at Pari, very hand- 
ſomely 
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Zomely dreſſed, with rich cloaths 


and diamond buckles in his ſhoes, 
The miſtreſs of the coffee · houſe 
deſired a friend, who was with 
him, to give him an hint of the 
danger he might be in from ſome 


ſaſpicious people then in the 


coffee-houſe, if he ſhould venture 
to go home on foot by bimſelf in 
the night; adviſing him, at the 
fame time, either to go with com- 
pany or to [take a coach: but he 
made light of i it, alledging that he 


had gone ſafe many times, and 


ſhould think no precautions neceſ- 
fary. His friend; who, with good 


reaſon, 


1 
reaſon, apprehended danger from 
his raſhneſs, went the next morn. 
ing to the area, where bodies ate 
expoſed which die by caſualty in 
the ſtreets, and there he found 
him lying dead and ſtripped naked; 
with the wortal wound of a ſmall 
ſword in bis fide. It is to be ſuſ- 
pected, that ſtrangers, who are 
Krolling in the night, either at 
Tondon or Paris, periſh through 
their own imprudence, much 
oftener than we are aware of, by 
following ill women, whoſe buſi- 


neſs it ig to draw them into private 
GR where the ruffians, with 


whom 


8 whom they are in league, are ready 
to plunder and deſtroy them. Let 
all thoſe, who would eſcape ſuch 
| wild beaſts, . of either ſex, as go 
about ſeeking whom they may de- 
vour, avoid both the ways and 
the works of darkneſs. 

In three inſtances, of which [ 
W particular notice, I. found 
. myſelf very much out of luck, by 
judging too haſtily of what I ſaw. 


A French counteſs was fitting at 
the window of her dreſſing- room, 
; under the hands of her waiting 
woman, and by her ſide one of her 

footmen was landing. with his 
8 arms 


TY 


arms folded, perfectly free and 


eaſy, as if he had acceſs, when he 


pleaſed, to his lady's dreſſing- 
room, there to ſpend as much of 


his time as he thought proper, 


and leave the work of the houſe to 
ſhift for itſelf. 80 it appeared to 
me; and I could not but conclude 
that the French ladies were very 
eaſy of acceſs, and not at all deli- 
cate in the choice of their com- 
pany. But, on more mature ob- 
ſervation, the figure I took for a 
footman, proved to be a profeſſed. 
kair-dreſſer, and the waiting-wo- 
man was the ſcholar, taking a 


Vor. II. F lec- 
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IeQure- from the profeſſor, who 
ſtood by delivering his inſtructions. 


However, 1 will not retract the 
judgment I had ſo haſtily paſſed, 
| without reſerving thus much of it, 
that the ladies of this age, both in 

France and England, put them 
ſelves into the hands of the other 
ſex, with much leſs ſcruple than 


their grandmothers did. 


At another time I formed a very 


wrong judgment on the road, be- 


tween Cambray and Paris. At a 
houſe of entertainment, in a town 
where we changed horſes, ſome 


very handſome females made their 
appear- 
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appearance, one of whom,” in par= 
ticular, was elegantly dreſſed and 
powdered, and diſplayed ſuch ſu- 
perior beauty, at a window, that L 
pronounced her to be Engliſh. 
But of what country ſoever ſhe 
might be, I was clearly of opinion 
ſhe was part of the farniture of the 
houſe. | Some time afterwards, I 
accuſed myſelf for this groundleſs 
ſuſpicion, when it appeared ſhe 
was an Engliſh young lady of qua- 
lity, on the road to Paris, who 


occurred to us there among the 
beſt company, and teft France 
" "M8 beim 
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about the lame time with our- 


ſelves. 
On a third occaſion, I made an 


unhappy miſtake in the cell of a 


monk. The walls were furniſhed 


with ſeveral prints, ſome of which 


were ſacred: but I eſpied one of a 
convivial turn, which ſeemed ra- 


ther calculated for the dreſſipg- 


room of a. profligate; and I men- 
tioned this, as a ſtrange thing, in 

a letter to England. On a ſecond 
viſit to the ſame cell, when I took 


a nearer view of the ſame pictures, 
I found à ſeries of tolerably good 


prints, expreſſing the whole hiſ- 
| tory 


490 
tory of the Prodigal Son in the goſ· - 
pel : and the print, which had 
given me offence, was that which 
repreſented him in his worſt ſtate, . 
revelling and rioting in the com- 
pany of harlots. I was very glad | 
to clear this civil monk of the ſu⸗ 
picions I had harboured concern- 
ing his want of judgment; and, at ; 
the ſame time, very well enter-_ 
tained with obſerving the peculiar 
ſtyle, in which this evangelical 
hiſtory - of the prodigal was repre- 
ſented. The whole was after the 
French mode, from the beginning 
to the end. In the firſt picture, 
9's.” the 
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the prodigal takes leave of his fa- 


ther's houſe, in the dreſs of a 


French marquis; and his valet 
appears, mounted on horſeback, in 
a pig tail wig, riding off with the 
portmanteau behind him; as if the 
whole had been tranſacted within 


the environs of Paris. This humour, 


of turning a prodigal Jew into a 


French marquis, does not come up 
to what I ſaw once in another 


French picture, which exhibits an 
appearance of heaven itſelf, with 
angels knceling at their devotions 
on cuſhions embroidered with the 
arms of France. 


Man- 
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MaANnNERs of the Frencn. 


1 met with fo much civility, on 
ſeveral occaſions, from the French, 
that if it were in my power to de- 
ſcribe them under any diſadvan- 
tage, it would be ungrateful to 
make uſe of the opportunity : and 
beſides, all people, upon the face 
of the earth, have a common claim 
upon us to be made the beſt of, 
My continuance among them was 


likewiſe ſo ſhort, that, if 1 ſhould 
F 4 preſume 
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preſume to paſs any very critical 
ſentence, it might be retorted upon 


me with ſome juſtice, Tiis man 


came to ſojourn, and he will need; be 


a judge.” Therefore, omitting 


that judgment, which I am not 
qualified to give, I ſhall mention, 
only i in the way of facts, ſome few 


things reſpecting their manners 


and their religion, 

Every ſtranger, who converſes 
with the French people, eſpecially 
thoſe of the upper claſs, will diſ- 
cover great vivacity of temper, 
under all the regulations of good 


breeding and civility. A French 


gentle- 
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gentleman makes a point of it not 
to talk loudly and haſtily upon any 
occaſion ; becauſe. the loudneſs of 


the voice is offenſive to the hearer, 
and adds nothing to the ſenſe or 
meaning of the ſpeaker. The 
overbearing earneſtneſs, with which 
ſome people are indecently moved 
in company, is reckoned exceed- 
ingly ungenteel, the certain; mark 
of a vulgar mind; the beſt breed- 
ing, on all occaſions, conſiſting in 
a certain ſerenity and equality of 
carriage, which is ſuppoſed to- 
_ diſtinguiſh: perſons of the higheſt 
tank, who are ſet above the ſtorms 
ei: — 
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and tempeſts, which little minds 


If any thing is wrong, a French- 
man avoids the harſhneſs of poſi- 
tive cenſure, and only fays, it is 
not right : if any thing ſtinks, he 
ſays, it has not a good ſmell : if a 
lady looks croſs, and behaves ill, 
he ſays of her, elle n' pas J air fort 
agreable, her carriage is not very 
pleafant. The French have ſuch 
a command of themſelves, that 
they can be deep i in bufineſs, and 
throw it all off when occaſion re- 


| quires, to aſſume gaiety and mirth | 


in = place of it. Inftead of be- 
ing 


are expoſed to, in a lower region. 


1 

ing out of humour with them- 
ſelves, and their ſituation, and 
the world, they think themſelves 
the happieſt people upon earth; 
and, when the buſineſs of the day 
is over, they meet, either by the 
light of the ſun or the light of 
the moon, to enjoy themſelves, in 
large parties, with muſic and dane- 
ing, and every harmleſs ſocial re- 
creation. The Frenchman ſings 
in every ſtate of life, either to ſig- 
nify his mirth, or diſſipate his ſor- 
rew. A French barber, who was 
waiting upon an Engliſh gentle- 
man, communicated to him a: 

ſecret, 


E Þ 
: ſecret, which he had, for driving: 
away the cares of the world when 
they invaded him. His- method 
was, to tickle himſelf under the 
ribs till he laughed, and to chear 
up himſelf in the operation with 
the words, ris donc coguin, laugh, 
you rogue.” This national chear- 
fulneſs of temper may ariſe, in 
ſome degree, from the lightneſs of 
their diet, which does not oppreſs 
the mind with groſs and melan- 
choly fumes: and there is proba- | 
bly ſomething in the air and cli- 
mate, which contributes to give 
them a lighter heart than is found 


22 
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in their neighbours. of England; 
becauſe there i is a ſenſible difference 
of diſpoſition,. even in the different 
parts of. France itſelf. A learned 
gentleman, who has the govern- 
ment of one of the colleges at Pa- 
ris, aſſured me, he had found, 
after long experience, more wild- 
fre in the lads who come from the 
ſouth of France, more of what 
he called the high fever of youtl, 
than of thoſe who are born in the 
northern provinces. With all the 
vivacity and good humour of: the 
French, there is found great quick- 
«neſs of reſentment, and a falſe eſti- 
"Be mation 


1 
mation of the point of honour, 
which is valued exceedingly be- 
yond its worth, as a ruling princi- 
ple in the gentry, and eſpecially 
in the military. The lower order 
of the people truſt more to the 
ſword than to the fiſt, and even 
their barbers, and others of the 
fame quality, underſtand fencing 
very well: ' whence it comes to 
paſs, that an Engliſhman, who is 
under ſize, is often found an over- 
match far an able bodied French- 
man, when the ſword is out of the 
queſtion, dons! 

we | Nx 
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"A candid proteſtant, who he 


ſerves the French in matters of 
religion, will diſcover two very, 
diffecent ſorts of chriſtianity. 
among them. In the converſation. 
of men of learning and liberality, 
tenderneſs of mind, and purity of 
character, he will ſee that ſpecies: 
of religion which was found in the. 
devout and humble Paſcal. For 
groſſer minds, he will find a reli- 
gion abounding with pomp, gran- 
deur, 


. 
-deur, and feſtivity, to captivate 
the ſenſes, and ſecure the admira- 
tion of the vulgar. When he is 

; witneſs to the celebration of the 
maſs, he will be ſtruck with the 
sight of embroidered prieſts, the 
1 ſplendor of wax lights, the tinkling 
- of bells, the waving of incenſe, 
the bumping noiſe of leathern ſer- 
pents.' He will ſee a large com- 
_ pany of prieſts, ſometimes march- 


= ing up the ſteps of the altar in « 
f rank, then marching down agiin 
| with the like fofm, without any 


apparent meaning; then, placing 
themſelves in file, with as little 
mean- 


t 1 
meaning as before; then walk» 
ing round in procefſion, with 
the lighted candles; then going 
off to a fide iſle; then coming back 
again: and all this while he knows 
not how to account for any of their 
evolutions, While he admires 
the beauty of their ſacred build- 
ings, and the rich ornaments with 
which they abound, he will be 
diſguſted with the honour which 
fs paid to the Virgin Mary: he 
will ſee her in large and in (mall, 
in painting, in ſculpture, in wood, 
and in marble, in braſs and in fil- 
ver, and ſometimes dreſſed up with 
Vor IL. G petti- 
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;petticoats-and: jewels, and garlands 
of flowers like a child's doll. Her 

character will be obtruded upon 
him every where, and appear, 
with ſuch ſuperior dignity, as if 
our Saviour were ſtill .in his in- 
fancy. Ee 
Fe will ſee pieces of painting in 
he churches, hung up, as monu- 
ments, to commemorate certain 
miracles that were wrought, at 
the inſtance of prayers offered. to 
ſome of the Romiſh ſaints *, The 


This cuſtom ſpails the beauty of ſeve- 

ral Roman catholic churches, and often 

covers the. walls with wretched daubingy, 
imper· 


= 
diſpoſition,” in the common peo- 
ple, to believe and propagate the 
report of miraculous cures, &c, 
has ſometimes ariſen to ſuch 2 
height, as to provoke much oen- 
ſure of ſerious and ſenſible perſons 
of their own communion. The 
ſhrine of St. Denys was once reſort- 
ed to with ſo much ſuperſtition, 
that the royal authority interpoſed 
to put a ſtop to it by walling up 
the ſhrine: which gave ſuch 


Impertinent inſcriptions, lands, lege, and 
arms of wax, with a thouſand idle offer 


ings of the ſame .nature, 3 17 ravels 
p. 22. 


G 2 offence 


1 


offence to ſome, that the proceed - 


ure was libelled in the following 
epigram written on the wall? 
De par le roy defenſe au Dieu, 


De faire miracles dans ce lieu. 


5 N 


Vet, with all this propenſity to 


ſuperſlition, he will ſee, on the 


part of the people, great attention 


to their public worſhip, and the 


moſt affectionate reverence toward 


the perſons of their clergy : ; this is 
inculcated ſo early, that, I have 
ſeen in their churches, boys of ten 


or a dozen years of age, kneeling 


by the fide of the chair, and con- 
feſſing 


r OXa #*wOoo 
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ſeſſing themſelves to their prieſt, 
For the uſe of their congregations; 
the ſame fort of chairs, that are 
diſperſed in the public walks, are 
diſtributed all over the pavement 
of their churches ; none of which 
| have either pews or galleries z and 
when the public ſervice is over, 
they are piled together out of the 
way. By means of this regulation, 
the interior view of their churches 
v alwrays grand and open; and the 
people, in their worſhip, being 
expoſed to general obſervation, can 


. | 7 
i G 3 „ 


5 peither miſbehave themſelves not 


B 

The common people have ſuch a 
regard to public worſhip in their 
cburches, that carmen will fre- 
quently leave their carriages in- the 
ſtreet, while they ſtep in to join 
ſome congregation who are hearing 
maſs. If a labouring perſon has an 
interval of leiſure, he will rather 
ſpend his time in a church than 
ſtand idle in the ſtreet : whereas, 
it is well known, that beggars, in 
London, will fit freezing on the 
ſteps at a church-door, in the time 
of divine ſervice, rather than take 
ſhelter within it. In ſome charac- 
ters, this habit of devotion. is re- 
tained 


tained, even where there is a = 
gree of profligacy mixt with it. A 
poor woman, who got her: — 
by hawking about printed ꝓapers, 
called for a ſheet at the printer's, 
which was not finiſhed, She call-- 
ed again, and was again diſap- 
pointed. At laſt, after ſeveral 
fruitleſs: enquiries, . being. wearied 
out with dancing backwards and 
forwards, Here, ſays ſhe, haye 
I.been, - and heard five. maſſes, and: 


this = is not done vet!“ 


4 


Sn 
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8 a a defite to get fome 
knowledge ef the conftitution of 
the French governmett, I enquired 
of "earned friend how the pro- 
ber information could be obtained, 
and what books they had for this 
purpole? In anſwer to this en- 
quiry, 1 was informed, *thar the 
only ſare method was to confult 
the ordonances and arrets of - the 
Som. * nt rn ſeemed a very 


ted ious 


would think ys 5 ae ; be — 
work for the lawyers, by the num- 
bers which appear, m the habit of 
that profeſſion, in the ſtreets and 
places of public reſort at Paris, 
So far as I have been able to inform 
myſelf. by reading and converſa- | 
tion, the diſtribution of public 
juſtice, and the. deciding of all 
affairs relating to property, is a 
matter ſeldom, drawn. « out into any 
length of time, and which, 


 Kerefores cannot put the litigants 
| ' to 
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to thoſe enormous expences, which 


are neceſſarily incurred; where the 


proceedings are tedious, and the 


way is left open for vexatlous ap- 
peals from one court to another. 
For all ordinary complaints of 
injury, extortion, and fraud, there 
are commiſſaries pour Id police, 
equivalent to our juſtices of the 
peace, of whom there are forty- 
eight diſtributed in the different 
parts of the city of Paris. Stran- 
gers, as well as natives, may pre- 
fer their complaint, by firſt depoſit- 
ing a little more than half a crown 
Engliſh. Beſides theſe, there is 


1 1 

one principal magiſtrate, called 5 
the Lieutenant” of the Police, wh 
determines upon complaints in a 
ſummary way, and renders what 

they call une bonne et yroagty fuſe 

Jew: SEE 

For all that is Judicial, in mat- 

ters of trade, the navigation of the 

Seine, the importation and fale of 
proviſions, &c. there is a Provoſt, 
with four Sheriffs under him, who 
conſtitute the office of the Hotel de 
ville, or lord mayor's manſion-houſe, 

or Guildhall of Paris: and theſe have 

the charge of all public edifices, 


public celebrities, poll-taxes, and 
8 city 


| 
| 
| 
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city: rents, T he Greve, which 15 


the ſpot for public execution, is 


zn area near the river, before the 
Hotel de Ville. The court of ju- 
dicature, under this magiſtrate, i 18 
called the Chatelet, in which there 
are ſeveral. departments allotted to 
the bearing of different ſorts K 
cauſes. 


The firſt,. or civil department, 


is that of the Prevote, or provoſt- 
ſhip, in- which ſuch cauſes are de- 


termined a8 relate to the ſtate, 


quality, and rights of perſons. 


The ſecond court is the Profidial, 


which receives appeals from the 
2 ſentences 


J 
4 


1 

ſentences given by the judges of 
the Chatelet. The third is the 
Chambre civile, which takes cog- 
nizance of all payments of 'money, 


ſuch as rents, wages, penſions for 
maintenance, diſtreſſes and exe 


eutions on goods and chattels, 
which cauſes are all of ſuch a na- 
ture as to require diſpatch. The 


laſt is the Chambre criminelle; 


which judges in all ſuch criminal 
cauſes as come before our ſeſſions 


at the Old Bailey. 


AN he officers of this great court 
are the Provoſt and his Lieutenant: 


civil, the Lieutenant- general of the 


Police, 


= . 
Police, two ſpecial Lieutenants, 
above fifty Counſellors, four of the 
King's Counſellora, and an Attorney 
general. All theſe are within the 
court. Others, who act without 
it, are the forty-eight Commiſſi· 
ries above mentioned, an hun- 
dred and thirty Notaries, and about 
two hundred and thirty Attornies. 
From the comprehenſive practice 
of the Chatelet, their ſyſtem of 
judicature ſeems .to lie. in a ſmall 
compaſs, which renders the whole 
more eaſy to be underſtood. 
The Lieutenant - criminal of the 
ſhort robe, who is alſo an officer 
e f 
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of the Chatelet, takes cognizance 
of all crimes committed by vaga- 
bonds, incendiaries, rioters, high- 
way robbers; and his judgment is 
without appeal. He has under 
him a.company of archers, horſe» 
patrole, or marechauſite, command= 
ed by officers of the guard, who 
are always in readineſs for the 
purſuing and apprehending of 
felons: and the, police of France is | 
ſo tri, their people ſo well 
claſſed, regulated, and looked 
after, and :their ports in the 
towns ſo well guarded, that eri- 
aninals rarely .eſcape.z and their 
exegu- 


* 


1 
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Executions are very ſevere, With | 


all theſe difficulties and diſcou- 
ragements there are fewer male- 


in all the affairs of ſocial lie, thaa 
Where juſtice is flow, expenſive, 
| Ln uncertain; which, if it hap- 
Pens in criminal cauſes, reſpecting 
the life and property of the ſabject, 
is one of the moſt dreadful-/evils 


and, ſo far as it extends, amounts 
to a diſſolution of ſociety. 


The other great towns of France 


are regulated in like form; by a 
Es ET Lieu- 


more peace, and leſs interruption, 


that can befal any community, 


E .1 


miſſaties or Ton- majors, ho, if 
I miſtake; not, wear an uniform $0 
diſtinguiſh; them ass offers of :the 
de Ville, with their maręſchauſicg 
eſtabliſhed. under a Commandant 
or Lieutenant - criminel. "9032-576" 
I am ſenſible that the general 
idea, which I have here given, iß 
very imperfect: all I intend, igi to 
throw out ſuch hints as may ſerve” 


quiry. My intelligence does not 
enable me to ſhew how far the 
king interferes in the courſe of 
er. Ihe H juſtice, 


Leutehant of the Police, with Om. 
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juſtice, nor to mark the limitations 
of law which ſecure the proper- 
ty of the ſubject under the prero- 
gatives of the crown. In England 
I ſubject can go to law with the 
drown, and defend all claims of 
property againſt the king as againſt. 
another perſon : and I take this to 
be one of the eſſential diſtinctions 
between the two conſtitutions. 
The nobllity, clergy, and com- 

mons of F ranee, had once a conſi- 
derable check upon the power of 
the king: but che French monar- 
chy became abſolute by the ma- 
nagement of the cardinals Richelien 

and 
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and Mazarin. There was a time, 
when no matters of importance, 


in the tate, could be reſolved 


upon without the conſent of the 


parliament of Paris : but, fince 


the time of Lows the XIVth, it 


has acted chiefly as a court of Jul 


tice in matters of treaſon, &c. and 
gives no advice in affairs of ſtate, 
but when it js required by the 


King. 
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The RELATION between FRANCE 
| and ENGLAND. 


5] There-is's' dne pine 


amongſt us in England, that the 
French are out natura! enemies : 
whence it is to be ibferred, that 
Weick ſtrength is out weakneſs, 


their riches our poverty, theit-dif- 
treſs our proſperity, their ruin our 


triumph: but, I hope, a doctrine 
ſo inhuman' is without foundation 
Qbither ſide. It is very true, the 
two nations have often been in- 

flamed 
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famed with mutual jealouſy. and 


competition, and their diſputes 
have been very inveterate: but 


this is frequen tly the caſe with two 
brothers, who forget their natural 
alliance, and are blind to their 
mutual intereſts. It i is ſtill a myſ⸗ 
tery to me, on what principles the 
enmity. is ſuppoſed to be natural. 
Is it becauſe the French wiſh to 
make a province of us? It is wiſe 
in every nation to ſuppole the 
worſt, and to be upon their guard; 

and therefore ſuch a notion ought 
never to be laid aſide byt the peo- 


ple of England: but if the F rench 
H 3 know 
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Lac the Englim as well as they 


Have reaſon to do, they will not 
expect much more amuſement, 


from ſuch an attempt, than from 


kicking againſt a faggot of thorns, 


or taking a thiſtle into their 
mouths, Nothing but our own 


diviſions can ſo far weaken us, as 


to tempt the French to make a prey 


of us; and, in that caſe, our 
worſt enemies would be found at 
home; in thoſe who have been 
propagating ſuch ſeditious prinei- 
ples, as are ſubverſive of that unity, 
that common attachment to go- 


vernment, in which the ſtrength 
of 


( 03 
of every nation conſiſts. But per- 
haps/it may ariſe; from our diffe- 
tence in religion. If. fo, Why 
does not a greater difference in re- 
ligion divide us. from the Portu- 
gueſe, who yet are our very good 
friends and allies, with whom we 


are -always ready to maintain. a 
mutual traffic, which tends greatly 

to the benefit of both nations ? Is 
it from the different conſtitution of 
their government? why then does 
not as great a- difference divide us 
from the republican ſtates of Ho- 
land? But there is liberty- in Hol- 
land, and arbitrary power in 
%% 4: France: 


difference will hold: republican 
mmagiſtrates are as oppreſſive, and 


[ 164 ] 
France: I- queſtion” whether the 


as jealous of their power, as any Ne 
officers whatſoever in a monarchi- MW * 
cal ſt ate. A Dutch governor, in 6 
their plantations, aſſumes as much _ 
ſtate and majeſty, within the ſphere : { 
of his juriſdiction, as any monarch | 
in Europe. When Rome was in | 
its republican form, the .perſons: f 
of their conſuls might be dragged 
to priſon, while the perſon of a | 
feditious tribune was too ſacred to 0] 
be touched. But perhaps it may { 
_ on this conſideration, that. | 


* 
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f os 1 
they arè ene miei to fl protefiaihty 
ſueceſſiom upon the throne of Eoge. 
land, and have given protection to 
nan Exiled family, whom they with, 
0 ſes reſtored, Ho far their in- 
clinatione, in this reſpect, have 
been manifeſted, by the vigour of 
their proceedings, in time paſt, 
L leave others to conſider; but, at 
_ preſent, I believe. they have very, 
little hope of this. kind, and will, 
not have a worſe opinion of any 
Engliſhman for being loyal to the 
government ſo long eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us. If ſo, the old · enmity 
need not ſubſiſt . longer on this 


* in- 
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ral enmity being « diſgrace to both 


rations, there can be no harm in, 


wiſhing to ſee it aboliſhed, Par 
in terrir is the voice of heaven, 
and the moſt jealous politician can 
never ſuſpect us of treachery in 
wiſhing to ſee it verified : eſpecially 


at this time, when, having many 


and dangerous, and unnatural ene- 


mies at à diſtance, (which are even 
worſe than the natural) it would 
be good for us to find as many 


friends as we can near at home. 

1 have heard it obſerved, by 
ſeveral gentlemen who love their 
5 country, 


principle, This doctrine of natu-. 


( 167 ] 
country, and may be thought to 
underſtand its intereſt, that, If It 
"js our wiſdom to be at variance 
with the French, it is our misfor- 
tune at the ſame time. There is 
no doubt but that a very conve« 
nient and profitable trade might 
be carried on between the two na- 
| tions, if our manufaQures were 
ſent to them in return for their 
wines, ſo much more wholeſome 
and agreeable than thoſe peſtilen« 
tial brewings, which are diſtri- 
buted in ſuch profuſion, to the 
| Uiſguſt of the "palate and the de- 


triment of Engliſh conſtitutions. 
WR - 
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The body natural has a right to 
be conſidered and provided for i in 
al political diſquiſitions. Great 
numbers of our goods are ſmuggled 
over into France, without any be- 
nefit to the public in return for 
them. Some articles may be 
| bought cheaper there. than at 
home; and ſome five. times as 
dear. There was time when 
our ſteel wares were | extremely 
valued at Paris, becauſe they were 
very ſcarce : but money will pur- 
chaſe any of them now at a ſhop 


near the Pont Neuf: which they 
l boy the name of the Petite Dun 


kerque, 


” 
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Lergue, where they make as ſplem» 
did a figure as in any of the ſhops 
of London or .. Birminghant: The 
iron and ſteel works of Franee it. 
ſelf, are but of very ordinary ſtuff 


and workmanſhip, fo that a ſharp 
knife is a thing ſcarcely to be met 


with, If you lend a ſharp knife, 


upon any occaſion, to a French- 
man, he no ſooner finds the effect 


of it, but he cries out with admi- 


ration, Ma foi | comment il coupe 1. 


Ceft un couteau Anglois i 
The reader will underſtand, 


that the foregoing reflexions aroſe, 
in my mind while I was at Paris, 


receiving 
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receiving many civilities from my 
friends there; and he will give 
them as little weight as they de- 
ſer ve. IP 
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When our time at Paris was 


expired, we were obliged, on ac- 
count'of ſome buſineſs in England, 
to haſten back, as faſt as poffible, 
for the paſſage at Calais ; and we 
travelled day and night for this 


purpoſe, though with little  ſuc- 
ceſs. Our road, at this time, was 


throu gh Ciantilli. one of the 


ſweeteſt places in the world, with 


which every traveller, who has 
| had 
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Had no more than a taſte, will wiſh - 
to be better acquainted, and I 
hope to bg ſo myſelf at ſyme other 


time. At preſent, my knowledge 


of it is like the knowledge man- 


kiod bave of many great 
ant ſubjects: which, in this mor: 


tal ſtate, we do but half under- 
ſtand: 1 faw. it at midnight, and 


by moonſhine, We +arriyed at 


Chantilli exactly, at twelve o'clock 


at night, and were detained near 


.an, hour before. we could get horſes 
x0, carry us forward, The moon 
Ahone ſo bright, that I could ſee 
the lawns and foreſts as we came 


along 


1 19 J 
dong „ md and the night 


being very fine, I took accaſion, 
{ram our delay, to leave the cat- 


riage, and walk round the caſtle, 
to look about. the park, where I. 


could only diſeover enough te 


make me wiſh for the day-light. 
It does not ſeem to me as if any: 
deſcription" upon paper could do 
juſtice to Chanzith ; but if the rear: 
der defires to ſee what may be ſaid, 
he may conſult the firſt part of 


the Almanach Pariſien 


® There je at Chamilli 2 colleQion- of 
faſſils, preſented to- the priuae of Landi by 


the king of Sweden: on the ſight of which- 


collection a ſenſible traveller (fee à Fur 
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AHonths Tour through France, vol. i. p. 74.) 
makes the following remark : Small as 


this collection is, you receive one plea- 
ſure from it, which the great apartments 


of Bloomſbury do not give; I mean the op- 


portunity of reading yourſelf an explanation 


of every thing you ſee, without troubling 
the perſon who ſhews it.——I ſuppoſe there 
is no one, who has ever viſited the 
London Muſeum, but will confeſs how 


highly diſagreeable the neceſſity of inceſſant _ 


queſtions is: and there are few modeſt men 
who haye not been content to remain in 


ignorance of many things, rather than 
purchaſe information at ſuch a price. 


Were ſlips of paper fixed on or over every 
curioſity, deſcribing what it is, as in the 
prince of Conde's cabinet, I. ſhould paſs 
through the apartments with much greater 
pleaſure, and ſhould gain more knowledge 
in the few hours that are allotted, than in 
viſiting it every.day for a twelvemonth, 
with thoſe who are appointed to ſhew it, 
. 10 
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an the ſtate it is at preſent,” The ſame 
complaint is made by every perſon wha 
wiſhes for information: and it is to be 
| hoped the caſe will ſoon be conſidered, 
Mr. Lever, in his valuable muſeum, is pro- 
ceeding, with all convenient expedition 
to make every article more uſeful and en- 


tertaining to the public by a particular 
explanation. 
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About the middle ef the night 
following we came to a fortified 
town, and conſequently to a porte 
fermee, where we were obliged to 
wait half an hour in a long dark 

| paſſage, before the gate was open- 
ed: but, as there was no danger, 
and we ſlept in the carriage, it 
ſignified little whether it was at 
reſt or in motion, but for the loſs 
of time. When any Eoglith tra- 
veller has occaſion to. paſs the 
5 French 
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French towns in the night, he 


thould always. be careful to fare 
time and expeare, hy carrying ſo 


have no occafion to apply. ſor 


Change. The French haye an opt 

nion, that the Engliſh are ſo ha- 
bitually extravagant, and in fuch 
a a violent hurry upon the road, that 
if ſome little delay is occaſioned, 


they will rather leave their money 


behind than ſtay to recover 1 1 
was ſo impoſed upon here by the 
Port- officer, and the people at the 


poſt-houſe, on account of the 


above mentioned omiſſion, that I 
5 I 3 threat 
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threatened at laſt to go and infor m 


the Commandant, that they had 


ſtolen my money from me; which 
ſoon brought them to reaſon : the 
poſt people found the change I 
required, and the Port-officer- re- 
funded half the e he had 
| r taken. 
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The a from Paris to Calain, 


* 


wh way of Abbeville, Montreuil,. 


and. Boulogne, is, in ſeveral parts 
of it, dreary beyond expreſſion : 
the road by Peronne, Bethune,. and 
St. Omers is far more agreeable ; 


but we take the worſe ſometimes 5 
inſtead - of the better, for the ſake 


of yariety. At the town of Bre. 
teuil, about ſix poſts on this {ide of 


Chantilli, I looked into the pariſh 


114 church, 
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church, in which I found an image 
that immediately attracted my 
notice. In the ornamented mar- 
gins of the old miffals and brevia- 
ries, the figure of a ſaint frequent - 
d veters, with two naked chil- 
"dren at his feet, in a bathing- 
tub. A worthy friend of mine, 
: who 3s. well. known as an author 
among the lovers of antiquity, 
aſked the if T knew the name of 
hiv ſaint, and what particelar 
Rory the picture alluded to? but! 
-=_ never give him any ſatisfac-· 
„Here I found hie 3 in None, 


" 1 100 ad conjeſture that it wid St. M. 
(N . cholas, 


* 
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0 big as the life, on the top. of an 
high pedaſtal, with the tub, and 
che two children in it, at his feet. 


When I enyuired after his name, 
of a commen perſon, in the parith, 
I was told it was Saint Conſtantine. 
But, after all, I find no ſuch-name 


among the Saints du Mois of the 
French kalendar, neither do F 
know where to have recourſe for a 
farther explanation. When we 
have ſtarted game, though of little 
value, . it is not pleaſant to be diſ- 


| denn the patron of children and ſcholars : 


but I cannot produce any authority that is 
adequate to the circumſtantials, 


appointed 


To 50 
appointed in the chace: therefore, 
if any curious perſon, who is con- 


verſant in antiquities, 'can produce 
the hiſtory alluded to, the writer 
of theſe papers will take it as a 
great favour if he will pleaſe to in- 
fert in the Gentleman's Magazine:. 
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When we returned to Calais, 

we were detained there by a con- 
trary wind; and I expected little 
entertainment beſides that of Wall 
dering upon the pier, to look at 
Dover caſtle, and admire the ele- 
gant Latin verſes, which were 
written by an Engliſhman in the 
like circumſtances v. But we ſome- 
times find the moſt where we ex- 
pect the leaſt, In the Hotel d An- 
gleterre there was a traveller, 


| ® See the Pofteripe, No. IV. 
„„ Ce whoſe 


Le 
' whoſe character and converſation 
were ſo much out of the common 
Way, that I ſhall always recollect 
them with pleaſare, He wa juſt 
arrived. from England, with three 
ſervants, the firſt Engliſh, the 
ſecond. French, the third- Italian. 
His equipage, which was made at 
Bruſſels, was the beſt that could be 
contrived for conveying him 
_ through the roads of France and 
Tal, with all the- conveniences 

_ requifite to a traveller, It - has 
deen his manner, for ſome years 
paſt, to- [pond the whole cohrſe of 
the year, as nearly as may be, 
„„ under 
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ander one equal tewperatureaf the: 

air; ms the bird. of paſſage does. 
With this view, he:comes to Ping» 
hind in the ſummer, retives to 
Paris in the autumn, and fixes in 
al, for the winter. My ac» 
quaintance' with this gentleman 
was brought on by an argument 
about the qualities of filk ſtoek- 
mpgs. I. who had never cons 
kdered the matter critically before, 
had an opinion that the French 
were better at the price; but; by 
appealing to the contents of his 


o baggage, he ſoon convinced 


me 1 che Engliſn g goods had the 


advantage 
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advantage in every reſpect. ” A few 
words ſoon lead to more; as fire: 
ſpreads from a ſingle ſpark. Two 
invalids are ſeldom long. together. 
without comparing, notes about 
their health. His caſe. had been 
ſo remarkable, that it was almoſt 
a miracle he ; ſhould be alive 
and in a travelling condition. 
The, ſymptoms, as he deſcribed 
them; gave me reaſon to aſk, 
whether he had not ſuffered much 
in ; a. hot climate? In anſwer to 


* 


which, I was informed, that he 
had croſſed the line two and twenty 
times, and the arctic circle ſix 

times, 


1 
times, before * was thirty years 
of age. His conſtitution, in his 
youth, had been remarkably 
ſtrong; but, with many ſevere 
trials, his digeſtion failed, his 
habit was relaxed, and the natural 
lining of the coats of his ſtomach! 
was ſo far abraded by an acrimo=: 
nious humour, that the orifices: 
of the blood-veſſels were expoſed, 
and the aliments were frequently, 
returned tinged with blood. The 
faculty pronounced it impoſſible 
that he ſhould ſurvive half a year: 


but by the uſe of Glaſi's Magnefia, 
which he took in prodigious quan- 
tities 


1 et } 
tities:for a long time, his ſlomach 
reepvercd, his. food: was. retained, 
and ho acquired a degree of health, 
Which, it is to he hoped he may 
praſerve for ſeveral years, as he 
practiſes daily and inviolably 
the caution of « waletudinari- 


an . The diſcourſe led him to 


make ſome obſervations on the 


* If I renjemberiche particulars, I think 
this gentleman occaſionally took a compo- 
ſition of magnelia, rhiubart, and laudanum. 


which, of late, hab been ſo importunately re- 
commended : and I'ſee there are good reafons 


urged againſt it in an elegant piece lately 


He had no u of the caleiued maęneſia, 


85 ROY the learned De, ma Wiſer. 


nature 


tb} 
nature of Af ais (is It ih cm 
cunled, though in fad it is rathet 
anflzed) and ite sppheition in the 
anime eonftitutioh + of whith he 
expatiated 1d minütely, and with 
ſo much jadgment, that I percei - 
ed he hack ſtüdied this branch of 
philoſophy with great attention; 
and I ſuppoſed it to be his fort. As 
he had not met with the late collec- 
tions on this ſubject by Mogſſeur 
] Avoifer; th ingetiious and learned 
chemiſt of the Academy of Sci- 
enees, I took the liberty of recort- 
mending that work for his private 
amuſement at Parii. As we pro- 
vol. H. ceeded 
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ceeded farther, I ſoon diſcovered that 
my new acquaintance' was equally 
critical and judicious in moſt other 


ſubjects; of which it would be 
_ Impoſſible to give a Juſt deſcription 


by memory; and now, at the diſ- 
tance of a quarter of a year, I have 


nothing elle to depend upon. Ia 


politics, he was deeply informed 


as to che ſtate of the caſe between 
Great Britain and the Colonies: 


but his converſation was moſt va-, 


luable on account of the many ob- 
ſervations he had made upon men 


and manners. In this capacity he 
was like another Ulyſſer==qui mores , 
liominum 
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hommum multorum vidit—and hav- 
ing an excellent underſtanding, | 
had improved every opportunity, 
ſo as to have ſtored his mind with 
ſuch inaxims, as would be of ad- 


mitable uſe to thoſe who have. 
ſeen leſs of the world than himſelf, 
and are willing to know more than 
they do. I with 1 had an hundred 
of them to recolle&, that I might” 
ſet them down for general uſe; * 
but I Hope he will ſome time do 
this himſelf in a much better man- 
ner. _ I: can only produce a fe- 
ſpecimens out of er, that o- 
curred e 1 
W E © a He 


' 
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He reflected, with a degree of 
compaſſijan, which ſhowed. great 
ſupafiority of mind, on the un- 
-neceſlary trouble men give them- 
ſelues in avenging petty warthleſs 
injuriess We are all dreadfully 
afraid, ſaid he, of being impoſad 
upon, and give ourſelves ten times 
as much uneaſineſe ay a matter is 
Worth. to avoid the appearance of 
it, Thewwanity of this humour id 
ono Of: the. greateſt plagues of bu- 
map. life . I e membet, added he, a 
amar la bla inflance of it in myſelf. 
| war upon dhe, reed near one of 


the towns in i//a/y, and the. maſter. 
of 
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of the poſt-houſe;. wien ſtwetk 


about a mile from the town, wa 
determined to force 4 number of 
horſes unfuſti upon my equipage,. 
and made fuch a noife «bout it,. 
that a-conconrfe of people were 
gathered together to ſee the iffee: 
of the diſpute.” I argue? with: the: 
men but it fignified' nothing: 1. 
gtew impatient, and declared. 
would wall on foot to the gover- 
nor of the towH to edmplaft: but 
M1 he was inflexible. Factuaffy 
ſet out as I had: threttentd 5. but 
when'I had ' walked part of the 
may I began to aſk myfelf what 9 
1 Wa 
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was about? I was going to com- 
plain of one rogue to another who 
might be a greater; and, if I 
ſhould ſucceed, how much would 
be ſaved by it? Two ſhillings, 
Theſe reflections ſoon turned me 
back again. As I drew near to 
the inn, where the mob was ill 
aſſembled, it happened that a 
prieſt was riding by upon a mule: 
he looked very fickly, and with 
his fickneſs had all the appear- 
ances of poverty, I enquired. 
where he was going? He told. me 
he was on his journey to. the mi- 
neral waters of a place at ſome 

diſtance : 


. 
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diſtance: that the journey was 


more than he could' afford, but 


there was no other hope of his 
recovery. I was touched with his 
caſe, and gave him a piece of gold. 


The poor man, in the overflow- 


ings of his gratitude, deſcended 
from his lean beaſt, and fell upon 
his knees to thank me; proteſting 


he would pray for me to the laſt 


hour of his life. The people, ſee - 
ing what had paſſed, cried out, 


Bravo, Signor Ingleſe!/ and the 


maſter of the poſt- houſe, being 


now convinced that money had 
not been the object in my diſpute 


7 4 K 4 with 
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witb him, harneſſed four horſes 
inſtead. of fix, and mounted him - 
Flf en one of the foremoſt to 
dxiye me as a poſtilion- Thus did 


this affair end as it hold do; and 
I. had more ſatisfaction in giving 


up the point, than I could poſſibly 
have found by ſucceeding init, 1 
hae ſoen ſo much, added he, of 


that vain diſturbance which the 


mind ſuffers from its own pride in 
little. things, that I am now above 


all reſontment. Beſides, F have 
ſometimes reaſoned thus with my- = 
ſelf: that the man-who injures me 


without provocation, will. never 
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ho able to contain himſelf without 
 injucing others in like manners 
fame of whom wilt be fare to pay 
off my ſeoreh and fave me. the 

trouble: and, in the courſe of my 
| life, I never yet found, but that 
ſomebody or other, in due time, 
revenged my quarrel, far beyond. 
its value, upon that man, whoſe 
ill manners and inſolence I had 
pationtly neglectec. 

I took the liberty to ſuppaſe, 
that the bodily, inficmities, with 
which he had been afflicted, might 
haye had ſome Mare in reducing 

him to this happy turn of winds: 


few 
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hs ben being able, with all their 


reaſonings, to make a proper eſti- 
mate of the world and its ways, 
till they have viewed it | though 
this medium.” He ſaid, he believ- 
ed it might be ſo; and that he felt | 
himſelf happy in the effect, what- 
ever was the eauſe of it. 
The delicacy due to friendſhip, 
was another ſubje& he was fond of 
dwelling upon. I have always laid 
it down as a rule, ſaid he, that 
the ſame behaviour which pro- 
cures friend{hip, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of it. 
1 hate that vulgar familiarity 
| _ which 


T6907 
which people are ſo apt to run into, 
when friendſhip riſes into inti- 
macy. I am fo ſcrupulous in this 
matter, that I never call my 
moſt intimate friends by their ſir- 
names. If I make an entertain- 
ment, I think my oldeſt friends 
are intitled to the firſt place at my 
table, and to the beſt treatment I 
can give them. The falſe civility 
| that is current in the world, and 
is nothing but affeRation, judges 
quite contrary: they neglect their 
friends to pay all their | atten- 
tion to a ſtranger, whom. they 
ſhall never ſee again; only for the 
vanity 
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vanity of having it ſaid, that they 


made a good appearance: and ſo, 


at laſt, all the favour was to them - 


fely SS. 


whom he was coaverſantin France, 


| tions he would give the preference; , 
whether to the French er to the 
Engliſh 7 If I muff ſpeak, faid he, 

I think the Engliſh have the ad- 


vantage of you mn underſtanding; 


but that you make à better uſe of 


An — dies; with 


aſked him his opinion of the conn 


> 
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reaſon than the Engliſh you are 2 
more reaſonable people. ; 
He ſpends much of his time in 
reading: and there is one work in 
particular of which he is @ very 
great admirer: this is Hogarth's 
Analyſis of Beauty; 2 work that 
has more otiginal merit, and goes 
deeper its ſubject than any 
other tract that has been written 
for theſe. hundred years paſt. Its 
1a ingeniouſly. opened and applied, 
that the whole together gives ſuch 
a ptoſpect into the works of art, 
ahem. principles of the erea- 


tion 
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tion citſelf, that it has almoſt fur- 
niſhed us with a fixth ſenſe; ' He 
is ſo attached to the plan, that he 
18 perſuaded it might be carried by 
analogy to other ſubjects, ſuch as 
philoſophy, morality, muſic, the- 
toric, poetry ; the grounds of 


beauty, and the reaſons upon which 
the taſte is gratified, being ſtill“ 

the ſame every where. The ſpe- 
culation is extremely ingenious, 

but 1 fear it is rather too refined, 

if it is ſuppoſed, that what is called 
the Line of Beauty will bear this 
| accommodation. If it is meant 
that variety, propriety, uniformity, * 
3 N 1 
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and proportion, which are uudoubt- 


edly the ſources of beauty in de- 


ſigning, are transferable to other 
ſubjects; to far the plan will hold. 


and might be purſued with advan- 
tage: but it would require a great. 


deal of Kill to mangge it with ſuc - | ; 
ceſs. 


J found him alſo 5 W 
with the preſent ſtate of natural, 
philoſophy, and the reaſonings of, 
our great mathematicians upon. 

the ſubject. The phænomena of 
the weather had been attended 
to under the many opportunities 
afforded him by his voyages, and, 

travels: 
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drnvels: and he was fo obliging 


as to communicate ſome valuable. 


obſervations on this amuſing and 
intereſting part of philoſophy. 
He was free and pleuſant in his 
converfation with the mendicattt 
brother, who applies for charity 
| to the Engliſh, as before men- 
tioned, Ne called him the B90 


ing with him about hie way of 


life, „ You monks, ſaid he, are 4 


| uſeleſs ſort of people: to what pur · 


poſe is that idle life of an ble dodied 


man u you are, who might be la- 
bouring for hie on good and 
T7 of 


of the hatels of Calnir ; und ſpeak- 


that 


ar. 
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of the public ? The friar, not in 
the leaſt offended, made anſwer, 
I do labour, Lam: not uſeleſs in 
the world; I labour in prayer, 
and all the duties of a devout life; 
and, if I knew what was good for 
you, I wonld not fail to pray for 
it immediately. My friend then 
turning to me obſerved that theſe 
friars have their uſe in the world 
much more than we imagine % 
they are ſingle men themſelves, * 
but their advice, where they have 
any influence, is always conducive - 
to population, Many of them 
are confeſſors; and when they 
Vox. II. & :-- a 


„ 
raget with a liberting Who has. 
oftea confeſſed his guik, they ne- 
ver fail to tell bim that he can 
make no ſatisfaction without mar- 
riage. The clergy in a proteſtant 
country have no check of this fort 
upon libertings; whence. it is re- 
marked, that we have much more 
celibacy and much more. debay- 
chery among proteſtants, than 
they have in moſt Roman catholic | 
countries. | 
- * The judgment he paſſed on the 
generality of out young, ſgarks. 
who go abroad from England for 


education, was 0 fevers that I 
"will 


„ 

wilt nor repeat it. 1 obferved to 
bim, that among the nobility and 
gentry of France, caſes of total 
tuin from gambling, exceſs of 
vanity, and debauchery, were 
much leſs frequent than in Eng- 
land: indeed they are ſeldom 
heard of x how did it happen ? For 
this, ſaid he, there is a very good 
veaſon; the youths of genius id 
«this country are ſtopped in their 
career, beforethey have gone ſuch 
lengths as ours are permitted to do. 
When it appears that a young 
Man is in the road to ruin, and the 
r of his parents. is no 
O86] „ longer 


* 
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longer ſufficient, to reſtrain him ia 
his evil courſes, the civil magiſtrate 
takes up the cauſe, and throws 


him into confinement, where he 
remains till his ſufferings bring 


him to his ſenſes. He that is 


haſtening with all his might to 


deſtroy himfelf in mind, body, 
and eſtate, what is he but a mad- 


man? He is worſe than a lunatic, 


as the miſer is worſe than the beg- 


gar; the one has NQ underſtand- 


ing, the other makes uſe of none. 


When a young man of two thou- 


ſand pounds a year ſpends at the 


rate of ten, in gambling, equi- 


G SS page, 


(19 T 
page, and an hundred other wild 


ſchemes of va nity and expence, 
and in, five or fix, years time 
comes to beggary and deſperation; 
and ſhoots. himſelf through the 
head, the courteſy of a coroner's 
inqueſt brings him in à lunatic: 
but there was as much lunacy im 
the firſt ſtep of his conduct as in- 
the laſt; and if he goes out of the 
world as madman now, goo 


policy. would: have confined him as: 
ſuch fix years ago: There is an 
horrid practice carried on by miſ- 
creants, Who deſerve. the worſt: 
ae any ſtate ean inflict. 
aches - © - upon. 


wn them; I mean that of lend 
ing money at an exorbitant in- 
tereſt to minors ;- and they ad- 


vertiſe openly in the news- papers 
bor this purpoſe : thus our youths 
ef family. are furniſhed with 
the means of corruptios before: 
they come to years of diſcre- 


tion: # (word: is put into their 


hands, which they are uſing daily 


_ myſteries of vice and extravagance, 
the habit of profuſion _ encreaſes: 
upon them, till they ate utterly 
undone. Sometimes theſe uſurers 

9 815 loſe 


9 


. 
loſe their money! but it ib a ſcab⸗ 
dal to the authority of any couns 
try, that juſtice in ſuch a vaſt 
ſhould be the work of changes: . 


On the morning on which I 


failed from Calais. to Dover, this 
gentleman ſet out for Paris; there 
to ſtay for a ſhort time, and to 
remove from thence into Italy for 
the winter. Wherever he is, 
peace, learning, philoſophy, good 


ſenſe; and politeneſs are with him. 


In my: viſit to France many agree- 
able · things occurred to me, many 


things curious, many uſeful and 
inſtructive; but if my journey had 


LI anſwered 


OO NAA un. we TY > x 
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anſwered no end but that of throw - 
ing me accidentally for two days 


into the converſation of this Eng- 
limman, I ſhould have thought 


the trouble of it well repaid. 


Dec. 24, 1776. 
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A the following letter, with 

which I have very lately been 
favoured by a learned gentleman, 
gives a more accurate account of 
ſome particulars relating to Dr. 
 Courayer J think it will not be 
unacceptable to the reader, who 
by this time may poſſibly find 


. himſelf intereſted i in the character 
and 


% #- 4 * 


12 3, 


8 and hiſtory of - to remarkable 4 


Sn | 


Dear * „„ 
OQuanterb. Jan. 17, 1977. 


The followigy is according to 
Dr. Courayer*s own account of his 
Diſſertation, &c. He ſays, the 
reading Abbé Renaudot's Memoire 
fur la Validite des Ordinations des 
Anghois, inſerted in Abbé Gould's 


La veritable Croyatice de PEglif 
_ Catholique, put him upon an exa- 


mination into that matter: the 
Memoire which he drew: up (for 
his own ſatisfaction only) grew in · 
ſenfibly- to a little treatiſe, and at 


the 


1281 

the inſtance of (ome friends ty 
whom it was communicated; he: 
vas prevailed. with to give it to, 
the public; and accondingly made 
the proper application for permiſ— 
fon to print it: but after obtain- 
ing the approbation of Mr. Ar 
naudin,, dated 1. Ock. 1924. (in 
which are theſe words—Il n'a rien 
dans cette diſſertation de contraire: 
x la foi de Vegliſe, et meme je 
ſuis convaincu que la doctrine con- 
tenue dans ce ſavant et ſolide ou- 
vrage, peut beaucoup ſervis a me- 
nager la reunion de : Vegliſe. An- 
glicane avec Vegliſe de Rome, 

qui 


qui auroit une conſolation parfaite;. 
et qui reſentiroit une joye infinie 
de voir rentrer dans ſon ſein une 
egliſe, qui a été la mere de tant 
de ſaints conſiderables,, et qui poſ- 
ſede encore tant de ſavans eveques, 
et un fi grand nombre des beaux 
eſprits, qui cultivent les ſciences 
et les belles lettres avec ſoin et, 
avec ſucces #,—Some perſons 
found means to prevail on the 
chancellor to refuſe the ſeal, 
Terms were propoſed. to him, to- 


Dr. Comm, has printed the whole ; 
and the original ſigned D'Arnaudin is in 
my. poſſeſſion, T 

- whicly 


1 * 


which he could not accede, and hs 
gave up all thoughts of publiſhing, 
Some of his friends, however, being 


in poſſeſſion of a copy, determined 


to print it: and this obliged him 
to give it to the world himſelf, 
When he firſt wrote his Treatiſe, 
all his materials were taken from 
printed authorities, and he had no 


acquaintance or correſpondence in 


England, But the | difficulties 
thrown in his way ' ſuggeſted to 
him the writing to England to 


gain clearer knowledge in ſome 
points: and knowing (as he told 


me himſelf) that a correſpondenee 


had 


TT An 

mac been carried oh between Thr, 
ale the archbiſhop” of Cantet- 
'buty and Dr. Dupin on the pro- 
Joect of reuniting the churches of 
France and England, he took the 
Tiberty; although entirely unknown 
to the archbiſhop, of writing to 
him to deſire his inforttatiom re- 
ſpecting ſome particulars, This 
application appears to have been 
made upon the very firſt apprehen- 
Gon of any difficulty reſpecting his 
publication: for the archbiſhop's 
firſt letter to him is dated 16 Sept. 
15er.: His own: ackndwiedgment 
twihe. n * 

5 . 
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J dols ſur tout à my lots: 


 archeybque de Cantorbery le glori- 


eux temoignage de n'avoir Epargns: * 


ni ſoins ai ſolicitations pour mo 
procurer les moyens d'eclaircir ces 
faits,: et ce qui eſt .infiniment. 
plus eſtimable d'avoir fait parditre 
dans. ſes. propres recherches un fi 
grand amour pour la verité, et 


dres, mepriſes, en faveur de ſon 


parti, qu ion na peut trop lout fon 
diſintereſſament, ſes lumieres; et 


ſon bumanite.”. This defenes 
produced ſeveral: anſwevs, of which 
p prac ts -- 


father Ae Niuus was che 


1 


pal; and on this the archbichop 
ſent him remarks at large, to the 


amount of near an hundred pages 


in folio; and he had the honour 


of being cenſured both by the 


mandates and by the aſſemblies of 


ſeveral biſhops. During this he 
retired from Paris into the coun- 


try, but was recalled by his Supe- 
rior to reſide at the priory of Hen- 


nemont four leagues from Paris. 

| Here he received a. diploma from 
the univerſity of Oxford for the 
degree of D. D. dated 28 Aug. 
1727, and from hence he returned 
his thanks to the univerſity in a 


very 


1 46a 1 
very elegant Latin letter dated 1 
Dec. . 727 1. doth, — which bo 
printed. „ 98 

Finding that ſobwilBons and 
concefſions were. abſolutely inſiſted 
on, to which he could not honeftly 
conſent, he reſolved to quit France * 
and after ſpending four motiths 
very diſagreeably at  Henneniout, | 
he obtained leave to remove to 
Senlis : 4. but inſtead of going thither 
he took the road to Calais in the 
common ſtage· coach. Here he 
was detained three days by con- 
trary winds, and from hence he 
acquainted the abbot of St. Gene- 
You. 1, MM Can 


1 
vive and forme” friends of his te- 
treat to England. He had a good 
paſſage to Dover, and arrived ſaſe 
in London Jan. 24. 1728, N ; 
| He publiſhed three troxtiles on tt 


this affair. 8 

I. Diſfertation ſur la valide des A 

Ordination des Anglois etc. A i 

Bruxelles, 1723. 2 vols. bro. tur ff ® 
n Was a punk at _ 7 

70 

* Brille, 1726. 4 ola 970. A 


This ald wis printed! in Frunce. 
II. Relation hittorique et Apo- 


werder tes Setttimens et de la 
Conduite 


„ 
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Conduite du P. le 2 An 
ferdam, 1729 · 2 vols. 


Theſe are all acopm panied with 
the Preuves fuſtificatives of eve * 
thing advanced i in them: the ori- 
171 © 


ginals of which Dr. Courayer | 
to me with all archbiſhop Matei 


ns * 


letters {above forty) ep papers on 
this ſubject. 805 : 
You will make juſt Ds ul 


| BY 4 c 


you pleaſe of the. above . 2 


1 


f 1 Fir- 


41 
* 


principally extracted from hls « 


te} +. 384 ef? 


dation Hiftrigue. N 


** a, > % 


„ * 4 
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6 few curſory, ciQures o on Mr. 


de Voltaire having occurred to us in 


the courſe of the preceding narra- 
tive, it may not be unſeaſonable 


here to ſubjoin ſome account of 4 


Kogular publication, which made 
its apf earance joſt at the time 
when theſe papers went to the 
preſs. The Engliſh tranflation of 


this work was put into my bande : 


by A bookſeller in town. It con- 
tains Memoirs of. the Life, Writ- 


N | , in 85. 


* 16; 5 ] 
ings, and Character of the Author 
of T he Henriad: ; and theſe Me- 
moirs, .which. are chiefly literary, 
contain ſuch materials and minute 
circumſtantials, | that they muſt 
have been compiled by the perſon 
himſelf who i is the ſabje&t of them 3 
which indeed is Plain enough 
from the ſtyle, even in 4 tranſla- 
tion. They are therefore to be 
conſidered a as a monument” erde 
o che vanity ol Mr. Voltaire by 
his o own hands, | The plan of the 
work gives bim an opportunity of 


2 
publiſhing his own praiſes, and of 


beſpattering the characters of all 
; 


M8 
„ 
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bis opponents ; 5. in _which latter „ 


Work he ſucceeds ſo effectually, 


. that we can diſtinguiſh little more 


of them than We. ſhould of the poſ- 


| tillion, who ſhould ride with the 


; middle pair of fix horſes through 4 


day s rain in the midſt of Decem- a 


ber. With regard to bimſelf, he 


| Is here extolled for his poetry, bis 
* oſophy, . his taſte, his judg- 
ment, his learning, his wiſdom, 


bis humanity and charity, He is 
the. grand luminary of ſcience, the 
deity of genius, the favourite of 


mogarchs, the protector; of * 


cuted truth and merit. Thus he 
thinks 


- 
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thinks of himſelf > and thus is 


— 2 . — 


hows he has been repreſented by 


 fome of his admigers,. {ſuppoſing | 
 theif letters to be genuine) who 


perhaps knew themſelves ag little 
2s they knew him. But it 
might be nearer the truth to ſay 
ihat he is one of thoſe many worth 
Ic things, which the- world has 
elevated to. a wondrous. height 
vpom a a weak foundation ; ; and that 
there always was more of the me- 
oe the of the Ener in bie 


He bot mach of hi eminence 
dE ent Cabs 
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ſcience: and if the reader will 


pleaſe to conſult the Abbes Exa- | 


men, p. 89, &c. he will ſee, by a 


very ſtrikibg example, that Mr. 


Voltaire is in philgſophia minimus. 


His friends and 3 


make a curious figure in the work. 


One of them, the count de Bonne- 
val, who turned renegado and was g 


circumciſed in Turkey, ſays, he 
ce always thought it a matter of 
indifference to the Deity whether a 
man was Mahometan, Chriſtian, 


Jew or Guebre,” 'T he gentleman 
Men OE hows 


- Kdbe Banier hewed' how mheanly 
| he acquitted himfelf in that 


however cannot be content to l. TY 
the matter under this indifference. 
In what ballen, the Mahometan 
confeſſion is recommended as the 
pureſt i in the world, and the Chriſ- 
tian religion is blaſphemed i in ſuch 
words as . wendlstat dare not. 
publiſh. »b a5 60. kts 
Mr. Voltaire's Poderstion is ex- 
emplified i in his treatment of Rouſ- 
ſtau, who is here called a raſcal, 
a ſcoundrel, a hypocrite, a mon 
ſter, the offspring of Satan, &. 
Such is the delicate language which 
theſe refined philoſophers publiſh 


flat: one. ahether. "When the 
| acquaiat- 


= n Royſton the port : 


7% 
- acquaintance firſt commenced be- 
_ tween Voltaire and Nouſſeau, they 
inſtantly conceived a mutunl avers 
fon. Both of them being ſaturated 
with vanity, a repulfion took place, 
as betweet-twa bodies r 
ed with electricity vx. 5 
Mr. Voltaire ſhews his gratitude 
for the favours he received in Eng- 
land, by the pleaſure be appears 
is take in publiſhing any thing to 
the diladvanioge. ef dhe ' Eaghith 
nations. He confeſſos that he drew 


„The author, in common with: all the | 


Reviews; was milled by the Engliſh trauſ- 
lator, and. ſuppofed the perſon here men- 
tioned to be Rinſſten 'the phiilofoptive ; 


"i 


1 
up & manifeſte for the Pretender t 


the ticks of the projected deſcent 
In 1746 and he has here given 
us ix Copy of it; thoogh he owed 
the foundation of his fortune to 


the koufe of Hidoved) 3 the princeſs 
Caroline (as ſhe then was) having 
raiſed'an immenſe ſubfeription for 
his Henriade, Which v nn 
ompouſly i in England, | 2 

: The  barbarity of his language! in 
a nfulting over a dead adverſary 
ſhews that the r man 18 uttelly void 
a of all feeling, and given up to the 
| influences of pride, malice, and 
revenge. Monſ. Freron was ond 
of his opponents: where he gives 


an 


. [my 
mn account of his death, he calls 
him a poor devil, and makes him: 
ſelf merry with his funeral, as 190 
of the drolleſt things in the world, 
becauſe he was invited to it. This 
to be ſure was ſuch a ſingular! in- 
ſtance of moderation in the friends 
of the deceaſed, that if they had 
gone one ſtep farther they. muſt 
have invited the devil, * 
” Thave been told of fore of his 
practices in affairs of buf neſs byrhoſe 
who received their accounts at ficſt 
hand. from the people of Geneva; 
and if what they tell of him! is true, 
his character differs from that of; a 
common ſharper, only as a great 
| thing 


8 
8 
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thing differs from a little one of 
the ſame ſpecies. It is to be 
wiſhed ſomebody would oblige the 
world with a complete. detail of 
his tranſactions, ſo far as they are 
known. We have no- right. to 
publiſh evil of any individual for 
the ſake of a jeſt; but when, 2 
writer has made it his trade. for fo 
many years to deceive. the world, 
by defaming others, magnifying 
himſelf, corrupting. youth, blaſ- 
pheming God, and weakening: all 
the motives of religion to the ut - 
moſt of his wit and malice; it is 
then not only fair and equitable. 
but it becomes a duty, to ſhew 

what 


"wm? 


——— his priveiples have Had 
upon his own. morals; according 
d the known rule with which we 
ate provided in ſuch caſes, ye fool 
Snow them by their fruits. 
+ A mane no .principles. never 
_ diſtinguiſhes nicely betwixt truth 
and falſchead, but ſpeaks the one 
ar the ether at: ſeryes bis purpoſe, 
bon ſach: a petſon turns hiſto» 
rian, he miſteads his readers to 
make a falſe. eſtimate of every. 


tbing, Volumes muſt be written 
A Mr. #o/taire was to be. traced 
#hroygh the many. falſehoods he 
ut publiſhed to the World. But 


N 

kie. never deviates: fo haſtily- from 
way, as when religion has, any” 
concern with the matter in hand. 
When this is the caſe, he is in 
danger of a lie at every ſtep: and 
maoſt of his faſehoods are of ſuch a 

ſott as to betray at the ſame timo 
the poverty of his logic and the 
dadaneſs of his heart. I muſt en- 
tent myſelf here with one or two 
An affair happened at Abbeville 
in Nrance about ten years ago, of 
which a late Engliſh traveller, 
Eu has all the appeatances of 
7 impar- 
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impartiality, gives us a very partiz i 
cular account, which he collected 


upon the ſpot. The ſubſtance. of 


it is this „. Monſ. De 12 Barre z 
young man of large fortune at 


Abbeville, and a reputed. atheiſt, 


was beheaded and burnt for con- 
tempt ſhewn to the religion of his 


cduntty. He ſallied out one 


| night in a phrenſy of zeal with his 
Sinpanions to attack ſuperſtition 

in whatever form it ſhould chance 

to occur. If be had met a ptoceſ- 


fion in the ſtreets it is ſuppoſed he 


0 * a Four 1 Tour, through 


2 vol. i i. p. 32, S, 


Sonld 


Say 


would have fallen upon the monkg 
ward in hand: but nothing pre 
ſented itſelf, fave 2 crucifix upon 
the bridge, which he firſt battered 
with great ſtones, and then hacked 
with .his ſword. He was ſeized, 
impriſaned, condemned. Exhor- 
tations were uſed to perſuade him 
to alk. forgiveneſs, but he gloriedia. 
his heroiſm to the very laſt, and 
was: accordingly executed. Such 
is the fact as our traveller has re. 
lated it. When all things are con- 
ſidered, it ſeems moſt reaſonable. 
to conclude, that the man. wha 
could thus perſiſt to the loſs of 

vor. II. „ 8 


1 78 
his head, for the ſatisfaction of 


hacking a crucifix in a drunken 


fit, was an enthufiaſt and madman 


to all intents and purpoſes, as 
much as the gentleman who offered 


himſelf to the late duke of Neu- 
caſtle, with his hat in this hand 
and 4 very b bow, begging 
that he might be beheaded inſtead 
of old lord Lovar, who was then 
under ſentence. But now let us 


Near Mr. V oltaire, whoſe works 
might very probably have their 
Hare in bringing Mr. De la Barre 


t ſuch a milcrable end, 


* 6 % 


* 
He 
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He tells us in his Memoirs (p. 


1 37. 0 that the crime of Mr. De la 


Barre, for which he ſuffered 


death, was that of nat kneeling in 
time of rain before a proceſſion of Ca- 
puc fins, who had paſſed about fifty or 
Arty paces from him : and while our 
Engliſh traveller from Abbeville 
mentions little concerning the. 
manner of his death, but that his 
head was ſtruck off at one blow, 
inſtantly after he had made a 
ſpeech expreſſing his contempt of 
death, Voltaire ſays he was con- 
demned to be tortured, to hayę 


his tongue torn out with pincers, 
8 * * % L 
= and 
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and his body burnt aliue. The 
two accounts are contradictory in 
"0 every particular, How matters 
really ſtand between the: judges of 
Abbeville and the Principles of the 
chriſtian religion, is another queſ- 
tion. Our concern at preſent is 
wh Mr. Voltaire, whoſe method 
of Rigmatizing their cruelty, by 
: venting. a falſe charge. which 
agrees neither with the crime nor 
e punithment, 1s the very. me- 
thod I would have taken myſelf, 
"= they had hired me to leſſen the 
5 ' Horror . of it; becauſe to charge 

them wich what is known to be 
2 


4 181 1 
ite, is fo far to give them an opl- 
portunity of olearing themſelves. 
The part Mr. Voltaire has takets' 
w himſelf in this bufinefs, as alſb 
in another of the like ſort between 
Calvin and Ser vetus (ſe Memoity,. 
p 89.) may have the: ſhew of a ge- 
nerous zeal againſt perſecution * 
but chey who know him beſt will 
give him nb credit for it; as well 
| knowing that Ars seal is at the - 
bottom nothing but ſpite. againft: 
chriſtianiiy, and tenderneſs to 
| blaſphemy. He ſees no evil in? 
perſecution when good Chriſtians. | 
: a dhe objects of it. There 1 # 
e N 2J/ ͤ 4,000 
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well known book called An Efay 
an Crimes and Puniſhments ; Mr. 
V. has ſubjoined a curious com- 
anentary to it, in which he: takes 
occaſion to prefer the Heathens to 
the Chriſtians for their indulgent 
ctolerating ſpirit in matters of reli- 


gion. Good man, he is fond of 


mercy wherever he meets with it, 
even in Heathens themſelves. 


The amazing contraſt, faith he, 


„between the Roman laws and 
e the barbarous inſtitutions by 
which they were | ſucceeded, 
*« hath often been the ſubject of 
v eonverſation among the ſpecu- 
14 * pt « lative 


1 1 
h laflye part of mankind,” Ho | 
here means (and goes on to aſſert | 
it) that the heathen Romans were 
ſo wiſe and moderate as to tolerate 
all offences .. againſt their gods; 
but the Chriſtians who ſucceeded, 
were ſo eruel as to eſtabliſn ſangui- 
nary laws againk i impiety, and put | 
blaſphemers and heretics to death. : 
But what ſanguinary laws were 
onacted againſt heretics till the 
ninth century? To compare the 
| Roman Jaws with thoſe that ſuc- 
ceeded them, and to mean by the 
latter the ſanguinary laws of the 
Romiſh church in the cotrupt 


1 N4 e 


3 Fils. 

8966, is no leſe ubſurd thun to 
alert that che ebnfulate of -Cieeto- 
was immediately ſueceeded by the 
int century. But wert the 
Heathens really ſo matletate” as 
Mr. V. inſinuates ? did not 6+ 
crates, the moſt celebrated of phi- 
ſyphers, . Tloſe his life for a few 
obfeure exprefions againſt the gods 
ef his country-?- and when the 

Chriſtians refuſed to offer ſadri- 
fice to Jupiter and the reſt of the 
Roman deities, did the Romans. 
tolerate them in their nontonfor- 
mity ? No: magiſtrates, prieſts, and 
people, augurs, conjurere, ſoldiers 
oo, EE 2 - and 


[ 1 
d philoſophers; roſo up ageiniÞ 
them <chroughout the. empire, and 
having convicted them legally, of 
impiety, they bored out their eyes, 
tore, their fleſh from their banes, 
dreſſed them up in. combuſtible: 
coats of pituh and ſulphur, ti te- 
venge the affronts offered. to. their 
deities; ''Theſe are the moderate 
and indulgent Meathens 3 and the 
mercifal Mr. Voltaire, the grand. | 
adverſary-of all perſeeytors, is thein 
advocate. againſt the Chriſtians 4 
preferring the ſpirit of Heatheniſm 
to the ſpirit of. Chriſtianuꝶ |, 
| Where 
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| Where does he find a tolerating 


ſpirit among the Romans? I ſup- a 


poſe he means, that becauſe | Hea- 
thens did net burn Heathens for 


ſpotting lightly of thoſe vile dei- 
ties, w or 


could ſpeak vel an telb the 3 


they were therefore moderate in 
their religion: as to their butcher- 
ing thouſands of innocent Chri- 


tians in a year for refuſing to wor- 
ſhip them, that is a mere trifle, 
not worthy to be made a ſubjec of 
converſation among the Speculative 
441 48a * 

* In 


ores, ions, and _ 


Cu 
' Jn: this manner doth Mr. Vol: 
taire, that eminent hiſtorian, give 
us the hiſtory of facts: he diſ- 
guiſes, ſuppreſſes and fallifies, 
juſt as it ſuits his bad principles, 
His aim is to make all good con- 
temptible, all evil deſirable: if he 
oppoſes any thing that is bad, it is 
for the fake of ſomething that is 
worſe : all. truth withers under 
his hand, and the vileſt of lies 
aſſume an ait of credibility. What 
2 dangerous inſtrument is wit in 
the hands of ſuch a perſon! it 
procures an hearing: for all his 


„ 


n in 2A wien 


= 
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trifles,: Ad * a 4 7 to ary 
nit wickedneſb. | 


The affait of the Ates Which 
bis dileiples propoſed to'eroft for 
bim at Parit, is ſpoken of in theſe 


 mempirs, and, by the | foul lan« 


guage he throws out againſt thoſe 
that oppbſed it, appears to have 


hurt him exceedingly. He pro- 


nounces them all fanatic writers 
of the Pon Nes (equivalent to 


our Grub Street) and thinks their 
ef gies ought to be tuck up in 
the Greve, the place of execution. 
However, . he lets us know, that 
his: pagron the king of Prufſa ſent 


him 


- 4 5 1 


chien his figure on 2 pedeſtał in the 
porcelain of that country... His 
: yanity was in labour, and expected 
to bring forth a fine marhle ſtatue 
at Paris as big as the life; but miſ- 
carried at laſt of a little china doll. 
which is preſerved to give the pa- 
rent ſome ſmall conſolation under 
he diſappointment. They: who 
have been at Ferney inform us, 
there are at leaſt two ſtatues of 
| Mr. Voltaire in his hall; but ſuch 
things 5 in a man's own. houſe are 
memorials of the high opinion he 
8 entertains of himſelf, N 


r 
&*Y 
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- When I was at Pari, I met 
with a very good print of him; it 
is ſaid to be a ſtriking likeneſs; 
and exactly anſwers the deſcription 
_ which ſome French poet has given 
of his figure i in the nn 
lines: 1 2 ie 


* 
„ 


Spectte want. ſquelette decharus! 
Qui n'a rien vu que la ſeule figure, ; 


"4. 4 


{ Croiroit d'abord vu d'un damne 


1 


2 


— 
BY 


L 'epouvantable et hidieuſe peinture, 
1 Mais eplouchant je monſtre 8 A 
25! babe, io | 
2 . impie, effrene philoſopbe, *L 
On voit encore, en conſiderant tout, 

Que la doublure eſt pire que l'etoffe. 
bs | 


An 
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An ingenious gentleman * wha. 
excels greatly in the uſe 'of the 


pencil, has been ſo obliging as to 
; communicate to me a drawing 
which he made at Ferney on 2 
pleaſant occaſion. He was there 
in the year 1772, when Mr. 2 


taire, having Mr. Le Cain and 
Madame Clairon with him, wiſhed 
to have one of his own pieces re- 


preſented, and got: ſome ſtrollers 


to fill the under parts : but at the 


rehearſal, being put out of patience 
at the performance of one of them, 


he daſhed the book on the floor, 


ſtarted up, and threw himſelf into 


= Thomas Orde Eſq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
85 the 


ä 
ichs attitude 3 me 


n A was. A year! or two 


ago, two young nobhlemes from 
Scotland were at the ſame place, 
| cone of whom having 8 ready hand 
at e ſketoh applied to his pencil 
 hile Mr.. Voltaire was preſent, and 
was taking him dow. His c- 
panion demanded why he gave 
himicif that trouble? I chuſe, ſaid 
he, to have his perſon in my me- 
mory, that if I ſhould chance hete- 


after to meet a man like bim upon | 
— I e. out of * 5 


A „ ww K 


* 
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No. Hl. 
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For the ſatisfaction of the mu- 
ſical reader (if this work ſhould 
fall i into the hands of any ſuch) 1 
hall here ſubjoin a ſcale of the 
ſeveral ſtops which I found upon 


one of che beſt organs at Paris. I 
begin to reckon from the outer 
{cries on the left fide, proceeding b 
from thence till I finiſh with 8 | 


outer ſeries on n the right fide. | 


Vas II. 7 0 T rem- c 


I, 


II. 
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Tremblant 
Cromorne 
Doublette 

Preſtant 8 pieds, 

" Pedale de flutte | 
Pedale de trompette - 
Cornet de recit 

Grand cornet 


(Montre 8 pieds 
Preſtant 


Quatre de nazard 


Tierce 
| Cymbale 


. Trompette. 


Pedale qe flutte 4 pieds 


pedale de clarion 


55 Trompette de recit 


+» 


. 


Montre de ſeize pieds 


Nuzard 
Voix humaine 


| Fourniture | 
| Groſſe trompette 


5 Clari ION, 


Bourdon de quatre yo 


4 
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Deſſus de haubois 
Et baſſe de trompette 
ES, > Mg 
IV. ( Tierce 
Naxard 
Bourdon 


E wiſh it was in my power to add 
to the above ſcale an explanation 
of the ſeveral names, and to ſbew 
what analogy: they bear to the 
ſtops of our Engliſh inſtruments, 
and wherein they differ from 
them : but our' terms being. un- 
known to the muſician whom I 
conſulted; I could not make out 
the analogy by information, and 
therefore can only ſpeak from the 
1 Wa memory 


memory I retain of my own trials. 
The Montre, Preſtant, Bourdon, 
Tierce, Fourniture, and Phin jeu, 
are ſtops ſimilar to our diapaſons 
and their furnitures, which con- 
ſtitute what is natural and pecu- 
| har to the organ. But theſe being 
very feeble in their effect, it may 
eafily be ſeen by the multitude of 
reed ſtops that occur bow they 
muſt needs be overborne when the 
Organ is. played full. 


No. 
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No. IV. 


0a occafion of our being detain . 
ed at Calais by a contrary wind, I 
mentioned ſome Latin verſes made 


there by an Engliſh traveller under 
the like circumſtances. As they | 
are worth preferving, I ſhalt inſert 


them here; and add a plain Eng» 
liſh tranflation of them. 


| Eure veni I tua jamdudum exoptata morantur 


Flamina ; te poſcit votis precibuſque viator 

Impatiens, qui longa more faſtidia ſentit. 

Interes ad curvas deſcendens ſepins oras 
Proſdtcit 
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Proſpicit in patriam atque avidis cxbaurit ocellis, 
Nec dulci fuciem de littore dimovet unguam. 
Alice Dubrenſes ad calum aſcendere colles 
Aſpicit, excelſamque arcem grandeſque ruinas, 
Et late ingentes ſcopulorum albeſcere tractus; 
Extenditque manus ripe ulterioris amore. 
Neguicguam. Videt hæc, nec fas attingere viſa + 
Obaeat . inimica, et vis contraria venti. 


Expected Eurus, come l thy lingering gale, 
Shall it no more extend the ſwelling fail ? 
The traveller perſiſts for thee to pray, 
Who feels the furfeit of a long delay. 
Mean while deſcending frequent to the ſhore, 
His longing eyes his native land explore, | . 
Acrdſs the wave, and blended with the ſkies, 
He ſees the diſtant hills of Dover riſe, 
The tow'ring caſtle and th' extended train 
Of chalky cliffs that crown the watry 1 main. 


Though fancy plants him on the favourite 


land, 


His feet gil wander on a fig mr, 
Thus 


3 


—_— 


1 


Thus on the Sephia bank th' * impatient 


g hoſt | 
Spreads forth his arms to gain the Elyſian 
coaſt, 
His efforts all in vain! he's doom'd to ſtay 
While adverſe winds and waves obſtruR 
his way. 


No. VI. 


The will of Dr, 'Courayer having been 
| conſulted in the Commons, it appears, that 
beſide all his private legacies, he bequeathed 
1800 l. to charitable uſes. | 
In the cloſe of it, he makes the follows. 
ing remarkable declaration : | 
And now having made a full diſpod- 
tion of all my worldly concerns, I find 
myſelf obliged, in order to remove all 
doubts concerning my opinions and notions 


An matters of e to declare that I die 
2 member 


without approving of many of the opinions 
And ſuperſtitions which have been intro- 
duced into the Romiſh church, and taught 


cardinfl Taciz and ſome other divines. 


[ 20⁰ 


a member of the catholic church 3 but 


in their. ſchools and ſeminaries, and which 
they have infiſted on as articles of faith; 
though to me they appear to be not only 
not founded on truth, but alſo to be highly 


Have ſaid in my Relation Historical and Apo- 
Angetical, and in the defence of my tranſla- 
tion of the Council of Trent, againſt the 


* 


ümprobable. I reſt myſelf in that which ! 


